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Meetings of Societies. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Hal) 
Academy, 105 Beacon Street. 


of the 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
‘aturday, May 20; May Walk, Gloucester Great Reservoir and 


- Ann. May 27, Decoration Day Excursion, Williamstown, 
Aas, 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. 


Next Regular meet- 
&, Uctober 10, 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Sromfield Street; Wednesday, June 21. 


k Boston SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
ulding, Boylston Street. 


Wesleyan Hall, 


Natural History 
The Museum is open to the public on 


Weinesdays and Saturdays from 10 to5. On these days, at 10 
aod lh a mM. and atl:15 and 3 p.m., free explanatory talks on the 
aa in the Museum are given by one of the assistants, who 
— the vestibule and conducts them through the 


Un other days there is a small admittance fee. 


Pa SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Tues. 

» May 23. 

meen THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 

- Volumes; Reading Room, 100 perio‘licais, open from 8 a. m. 
Pp. m., Saturdays to 4:30 p. m. 


i Government, assisted 


SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1893. 


| 


TO-DAY. 


- | 
The Prang Art Educational Conferences for 1893 were | 
brought to a close with that of Jast Saturday, of which 
we present a report on another page to-day. This is the 


sisting of Louis Prang, John S. Clark and Mary Dana 
Hicks, and the constantly growing interest and good re- 
sults have fully justified the anticipations of the project- 
ors of the enterprise. The purpose of these conferences 
is to bring into public discussion the principles and 
methods of art education and its broad relations to gen- 
eral education and to social life. How admirably this 
purpose has been carried out, readers of the reports in 
this journal can testify. There is no doubt that the 
efforts of Mr. Prang and his associates have had an in- 
spiring influence upon those engaged in public instruc- 
tion. 





Itis gratifying to be able to announce that the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws honoris causa upon Hamilton Andrews Hill of 
this city. Dr. Hillis an active and valued member of a 
number of our historical and other learned societies, and 
his writings on subjects pertaining to early New England 
history, some of which have appeared as contributions to 
this journal, have a wide and permanent interest. The 
University of Pennsylvania has worthily conferred this 
honor. 


It is feared that the gentlemen who have assumed to 
speak for the Society of Christian Endeavor on the 
World’s Fair Sunday-closing question have been led by 
the ardor of their feelings to make sadly exaggerated 
statements. One of the despatches—the one sent to At- 
torney General Olney asking him to take legal steps to 
prevent the opening of the Fair on Sunday—informed 
him that this was desired by ‘‘petitioners representing 
40,000,000 of the best citizens of the country.” Now, 
according to the census of 1890, there were at that time 
not a great many more than 40,000,000 persons in the 
whole country over ten years old. Less than two-thirds 
of these are connected with any religious denomination ; 
and of those who are thus connected, the six millions of 
Roman Catholics, the other millions of the Hebrew 
faith, the Liberal Christians, the German Lutherans 
and a great many others wish to see the Fair open on 
Sunday. The gentlemen who declare that they have 
40,000,000 citizens on their side are doubtless sincere in 
their belief, but they make a mistake in depending upon 
imagination rather than figures. 





The celebration of Bunker Hill Daytakesan unusual 
significance this year by reason of the fact that this is 
the fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of the Monu- 
ment. Among other things, the Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, of which Mrs. Louis D. Gallison 
of New York is the organizing agent for New England, 
will take part with appropriate ceremonies. In this 
Society, ‘‘any woman of the age of 18 and over is eligi- 
ble for membership who is lineally descended from an 
ancestor who, as military, navel or marine officer, soldier 
or sailor, or as an official in the service of any of the 
thirteen original Colonies or States, or in the National 
in establishing American Inde- 


Arka 


pendence between April 19th, 1775, and April 19th, 1783.” 


Among the varieties of work done by the societies 
which have their home in Boston, that of publication is 
by no means the least important; and of this several 
notable examples are now at hand. The fifth number of 
Vol. I. of the History of the Handel and Haydn Society 
—by the venerable Dr. John 8. Dwight, whose eightieth 
birthday was appropriately commemorated at the rooms 
of the Harvard Musical Association last week—brings the 





LeaCHUsETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. Horticultura) 
» fremont Street. Saturday, May 27, Exhibition of Flowers. 


™ SEW ENGLAND HISTORIO-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 
merset Street. Wednesday, June 7. 


May yd OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, 


story of the musical progress of Boston down to the year 
1890. This History is a monumental work, {and the 
present number has a special value as containing in an 
Appendix a complete list of all the officers and members 
of this Society from the beginning, together with pro- 





grammes of the concerts given during the years of the 
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period covered by its chapters. The Society of Sons of 


| the Revolution publishes in permanent and valuable form 


a Register of its members, prepared by a committee con- 
sisting of Henry H. Edes, Henry E. Woods and Walter 
K. Watkins. This publication has much historical and 
genealogical value. The Appalachian Mountain Club 


fifth annual course of conferences on art education and recently published the first number of Vol. VII. of 
related subjects conducted by the board of directors con- | 


Appalachia, another number being promised in the fall. 
This number is, as usual, finely illustrated and contains 
seven of the original papers read before the Club at its 
meetings. A feature of this issue is a large and very use- 
ful map of New England and Eastern New York, locating 
the important summi's. 


An experiment novel to this part of the country has 
been authorized by law in the state of New York, in the 
employment of state prison convicts in the work of road 
making. Itis to be tried at once in connection with 
the Clinton prison, where the warden within a short 
time will put a number of the convicts at work on the 
roads in the vicinity, under the necessary discipline and 
guardianship; and he is confident that the range of their 
labors will very soon be extended beyond the twenty 
miles already outlined by the state engineer. There have 
been two objections to this manner of employing con- 
victs: one sentimental, for the reason that it exposes 
them to public gaze and infamy; and the other practi- 
cal, in that the cost of supervision must be so great. 
But as regards the superior healthfulness of such occu- 
pation there can be no question; and the work on which 
they are engaged does not come iu competition with free 
labor, as isthe case in prison manufacturing industry. 
This experiment may be of service in solving the prob- 
lems of good roads and convict labor, which have not 
before been associated. 





One of the most gratifying incidents of the week is 
the arrestof Jobn L. Sullivan at Bangor, Me., for a brutal 
assault upon a one-armed man who had given no offence 
to the pugilist, his indictment for assault and his prob- 
able punishment by at least a considerable fine. There 
is no doubt that humanity would be the gainer if Sullivan 
were removed from society and locked up somewhere for 
an indefinite time. It is perhaps too much to expect that 
this desirable result will follow the incident in Maine; the 
bruiser has his value as a ‘dramatic’ star, and his man- 
agers undoubtedly are prepared) to meet the expenses of 
heavy fines or the forfeiture of bail which may be neces- 
sary to keep him out of jail. It was hoped that when 
Sullivan was ‘knocked out’ of the championship of the 
prize ring, there would be an abatement of the nuisance 
which he had made of himself for some years while en- 
joying that distinction. In this the decent public ts dis- 
appointed. 





An appeal for contributions in aid of that admirable 
work, the ‘Country Week,’ is made by Mr. William H. 
Baldwin, President of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, under whose management this enterprise is con- 
ducted. The eighteenth annual report, just issued, shows 
the work done by the Committee appointed for that pur- 
pose. Since the inauguration of the ‘Country Week’ in 
1875, 35,908 children and adults have been sent into the 
country for a vacation averaging about twelve and one- 
half days. During the past year, 3,186 persons who 
otherwise would have been unable to enjoy this health- 
giving privilege were thus sent. It is a work that should 
be liberally sustained. 





If the Emperor William If. of Germany were running 
a campaign in the United States, he would take high rank 
among those whom we call ‘practical politicians.’ His 
order calling to the standard, for drill and evolutions, the 
landwehr and reserves early in June will take abvut 300,- 
000 men away from the polls when the election of the 
new Reichstag comes on the 15:h of next month. Of 
course, some friends of the government will be included 
in this number, but the parties suffering the greatest logs 
will be those which are declared against the army bill, 
the radicals and social democrats. It is not surprising 
that this method of disfranchisement causes disturbance 
among all political parties inGermany. It would be hard 
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May 20. ‘itis uot from sorrow or misfortune that 
we suffer most, but from pain caused by our own mis- 
deeds.”—Geo. A. Gordon. 

May 21. Brains are of three generations; those that 
understand of themselves, those that understand when 
another shows them, and those that understand neither 
of themselves nor of the showing of others.”—Machia- 
velli. 


May 22. ‘‘{ would rather have a committee of four 
whose standard was always being raised, than a 
committee of four thousand whose standard was always 
being lowered down to the level of the weakest mem- 
ber.”—Mrs. Chant. 


May 23. ‘‘I am by nature, as respects the arts, a 
wide liker.”—Washington Allston. 


May 24. ‘‘Were it not for the impatient people, the 
world would soon stand still.”—Abby Hutchinson Patton. 
May 25. “There is naught 
In all we do or dream, from lightest sigh 
To weightiest deed, by which we are not taught 
We live together and together die.”—Arlo Bates. 
May 26. ‘*Do you want to be remembered after the 
continents have gone under and come up again, and dried, 
and bred new races? Have your name stamped on all 
your plates and cups and saucers. Nothing of you and 
yours will last like those.”—Holmes. 


SUNDAY OPENING. 





We had the honor of ‘suggesting, on the 26:h of 
Soptember, 1891, that the contest about Sunday at the 
Columbian Fair would adjust itself if people would only 
apply to the Exhibition the same habit which they apply 
in the details of ordinary life. We called attention to 
the practical decision on this subject of the modern 
Hebrews, not to say of their fathers. If anybody knows 
how to use a Sabbath, it ought to be they. The Hebrew 
statement would bethat, while we may use the Sabbath 
for the enjoyment of God's works and the study of His 
ways, we are not to use it in physical labor for ourselves. 

Certainly this statement ought to meet the views of 
those people who like to say ‘Sabbath,’ where the oider 
Christian custom was to say ‘Sunday,’ and those who 
regara themselves as the exponents of a strict cbserv- 
ance of one day in seven. 

Under this rule, as we said nearly two years ago, the 
steam engines of the Exposition would stop, the exhibi- 
tors who have been showing their washing-machines and 
their corn-huskers would rest from their labors, the type- 
writers would not on that day tell how the Hammond is 
better than the Remington or how the Remington is better 
than the Hammond; bat the picture-galleries, the balls of 
statu ary, the collections of natural history, the co'lcctions 
which show how political history has changed, would all 
be open. 

This suggestion blocked out in advance the regu'ation 
which has now been adopted, after a great deal of con- 
troversy and ill-feeling, by the Directors of the World's 
Fair. They are obliged, in order to carry it out in good 
faith, to return to the government of the United States 
nearly two millions of dullars which the government has 
paid for the completionof the buildings. They will be 
severely censured by the ps0ple who have, in the heat of 
controversy, committed themselves ‘to positions which 
ou tue whole they will hardly wish to maintain for the 
next generation. The concourse of people for whom 
Sunday is a leisure day will not be compelled to see the 
side-shows which surround Jackson Park, but will be able 
to go into the Park and enjoy the beauties of a silent 
exhibition, where man has ceased from his labors, but 
where they can see what the result of the centuries has 
been. 

No man js injuredin his religious growth by seeing 
how man has taught and saved the world, or by seeing 
how God has led the world forward in the countless cen- 
turies since He called itinto being, It is easy to see that 
the arrangement now made is very close to that which 
has been approved by the God of nature and history. 
Certainly He displays with equal love all the glories of | 
His works on the first day of the week and on the seventh, 
as he does on the second and on the sixth. He has no} 
fear that the wonders of the world or its beauty will dis 
turb men’s worship or reverence. 

It is pity of pities that this conclusion could not have 
been arrived at without a controversy. It is pityof 
pities that the leaders in that controversy will show what 
we must call a controversial spirit, and do not see that 


the great ool: for which they | have been disneniinnts is | died race that may be deemed undesj 
yielded when all unnecessary labor, as our statute puts it, | of self-protection, according to our 


boycott the Exhibition on the grounds for which a boy- 
cott is suggested is to carry a very narrow human) 
method into a discussion which ought to be conducted on | them to register and take out 'certificat 
the highest basis and by people who are taking the nob- exaggerated. 
lest points of view. But we have too much confidence in | through a great deal more exacting o 
the good sense of the nation at large to think that any | allowed to vote; every woman in Bosto 
low style of controversy will long be tolerated in this | in the choice of School Committee has 
matter. ‘the same ‘ignominy’; and no one com 
distinguished persons who receive fre 
| the World's Fair—unless, perhaps, the 
| and some others—must have their pho 
attached to their cards of admission, fo 
| tification. And what American tray: 
Germany or iv Russia has thought it an 
was required to comply with local pol 


As for the hardship, or as som: 


t 


EpWaARD E. HALE. 


THE CHINESE AND THE LAW. 





A year ago, Congress enacted a law which was in- 
tended to give effect to the policy of exclusion of the 
lower class of Chinese, the cooly or laboring class, from | ’ ; eg 
the United States. It had been found impossible to pre- | TS!ster his coming and going? 

vent the immigration of these people under laws then|  ¢¢ thisis allthat is demanded of 
existing, because, among other reasons, of the difficulty | “be Geary law. That they have not 
of identification. A Chinaman just smuggled in could | | with the law may subject them to soi 
successfully pass himself offas one of lonog established andoubtedly the Government will ° 
residence. Therefore Congress adopted this plan of | the penalty and allow them * very,op " 
requiring every Chinaman in the country to register him- good their defaclt. The desirability of 
self before a United States official, the Collector of [ater- | clusion of Chinese is another questio 
nal Revenue of the district in which he resided, and to | 4¢4! with at this moment is the right of 
provide himself with a certificate to that effect. A year’s |tect itself within its own borders in 
time was allowed the Chinamen in which to register; | best. 

after which all who had not complied with the law were 
to be sent out of the country. 

The year of grace expired May 5, 1893. About five 
per cent of the Chinese in the country on that day had About two years ago, 
complied with the law, the great majority—about 100,000 | Thomas George Hodgkins, 
—refusing to register, under advice of the Six Compa-| madea donation to the 


THE HODGKINS FUND P 


the law. The test was promptly made, and on Monday 
last the Supreme Court of the United States decided, five 
to three, that the law is constitutional and must stand. 

Undoubtedly a great many people have hoped that the 
court would deny the validity of the law. 
has been especially strong here in 
although 
been direc.ed against the character of the law as need- In carrying out the design of the do 
lessly harsh and in contravention of our treaty obliga-| have determined to offer three prizes 
tions, rather than against its constitutional character. 
And there are few, [ think, 


nection with the welfare of man.” 
Hodgkins was a generous one, and the 
This feeling | to the specific purpose 


Massachusetts; | the Smithsonian to act with the broa 


ises or essays, and a medal to be awa 


to protect itself against the immigration or residence of prizes 
persons whose presence may not be desirable. If any | by the Smithsonian Institution and sent 
are inclined to criticise the decision of the court, more- | yniversities,"to learned societ'es and 
over, it will be well for such to consider the fact that the | men of science ‘n all countries. 

Justice who delivered the opinion sustaining the law is a 
native and citizen of Massachusetts, a state in which 
exists the most strenuous opposition to the law; while | the nature and properties of atmospher 
Justice Field, who read the most emphatic opinion | jn their bearing upon any or allof the 
against the law, is a citizen of California, a state whose 


The first prize of $10,000 is offered 


absolute exclusion of Chinese. In fact, this decision | jcal knowledge. 
illustrates in a gratifying and impressive manner the 


the members of the highest judicial body in the nation. 


its validity andon the feeling that it was contrary to | these relationships; 


of the fundamental principles of the law of nations, said 
Judge Gray in his opinion, that every independent nation 
has the loherent right to keep alicas out of its territory 
aod to order them to get out of its territory. That power 
public Welfare demands. That power exists in time of 
war, and equally so in time of peace, and has always 
been recognized as belonging to independent nations. 
And as for our treaty obligations, the original Barlin- 
game convention with China, in 1869, provided for very 
free intercourse; but it was foand necessary to have | 
more power for the conveniert regulation of this matter, 
and the subsequent treaties more distinctly recognized, 
as contemplated by the contracting parties, the power to 
regulate the entrauce of Chinese into this country. This 
has been done by previous legislation which the Chinese 
government has recognized as valid; and, ia short, if 
Congress makes a law inconsistent with a treaty it may 
give a foreign nation the right to complain and to take 
such action as it may deem for its own interest, but the 
duty of the courts of the United States is clear, and thev 
must recognize its force. ‘ 

This is the technically legal view of the matter, con- 
cerned solely with the authority of the law. There re-| suggestions and recommendations in re; 
main the practicaland sentimental objections. As regards 


that knowledge with other sciences. 
to lead to worthy results in 
administration of the Hodgkins Fund. 
| $1000 for the best popular treatise 
‘its properties and relationships, 
| giene, physical and mental; 








‘ties of atmospheric air, or for practic 
our existing knowledge of them to 
mankind. 








ignominy, imposed on Chimese reside: 


Every man in Massac} 
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Smithsonian 
nies, with the purpose of testing the constitutionality of | income from a part of which was to be d 


increase and diffusion of more exact kn 
to the nature and properties of atmo-<pher 


are offered are stated ina circ 


in every department of natural science, 
Opposition to this law has been based on the doubt of | tance of a study of the atmosphere considered 
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ceasesin the Park on the Lord’s Day. To pretend to| protection which we need, cannot saf,.\, 
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among thinking people the opposition has | should characterize a great national insti! 
hor, t 
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rded 


who on consideration will | biennially for practical discoveries or ap; 
regret that the court has affirmed the right of this nation | known principles. The conditions under 


ular 
to 
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fora 
bodying some new and important discovery 
ic air 


scieu 


the proper direction 
rfect 


justice and humanity. The first objection has been] search in connection with the impe 
defluitely disposed of by the Sapreme Court. It is one knowledge of atmospheric air and of the 


Itis ex 
this essay will tend to indicate the path 
connection Ww 


Th 


upon atm 
including t 
this essay 0 
exceeding 20,000 words, written in simple 
| suitable for publication for popular instr 
medal, which will be of gold with a duplica 
in silver or bronze, will be awarded for 
tributions to our knowledge of the nature 


ul a 
the 


It will be seen that the field of thought al 
which the offer of these prizes is intend 
activity is wide and eminently practical. 
the Institution, Mr. S. P. Langley, states 10 
of announcement which he issues, that a | 
for offering these prizes is to call attention t 
| kins Fund and the purposes for which it 


Th 


garu 


effective application of the Fund are invit 


the former, iv may be said that the powers of Congress | ing which has been made would seem to 


[to regulate and restrict the immigration and residence 
| of aliens are among the most important which it pos- 


sidered and well adapted to further the 
| Fund; and there is added the intimation 
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pul 


‘ne 


ani 


ideas fa 


wh 


in regard to meteoroiogy butin connection wit 
people are earnest even to violence in demanding the! or with any department whatever of biolog 


| sesses to-day and are becoming more important year by | grants of money may be made to specialists 


lyear. These powers are to be exercised not only for the 
| protectiou of the physical well-being of the community 
as though quarantine regulations, but for the moral, 
social and industrial health of the people. 


| original investigations 


of sciences or other institution of 


sion goes forth against the idiotic, criminal and paupers | original inves igation. 
of all races, or against an entire class or classes of a 


upon atmospheric 
, | properties when endorsed by some recognl: 
learn 


The competition for,these prizes is not 


And practi- | companied by evidence of the capacity of th 
cally it makes no difference whether the edict of exclu- | inthe form of some memoir published by hin 
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satisfactory essay upon the known proper! 
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Itis open to the world, 























crowding, for there is lots of room for all. 
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ART AND THE PUBLIC : SCHOOL. 





The rig yrizeBs of the ed Staten. T in English, French, | was such a cloudy day, a raw, chilly, north-east kind of — 
“ tthe the ed . the time limitation being July 1, 1894, | day; you have the receipt for it in Boston; in fact, the YRANG ART EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, MAY 13, 1893. 
4 rman OF en LS the first prize, in which the sending | east winds from Lake Michigan are a touch worse chan The closing session of the Prang Educational Con- 
~ the escept 19 =~ y be delayed until December 1, 1894. | those of Boston, for they lack our salt flavor. ferences, last Saturday, was devoted to Art Education. 
g of the ae treatise Ay doubt that, with this incentive, valu- But it did not rain at all, and the sun made a sort of | It is agood thing for the public school—said the chair- 
tilly There ca «ios ns will be made to the world’s knowledge, effort to come out once. Everybody was going towards man, Mr. Clark—that the study of social and industrial 
: sue = intry may take the credit. | the Administration building, where the opening cere- problems is constantly bringing before educators and 
ty jar IC ; | monies were to take place at noon; all the streets, free before the people this fact, that the work of men’s hands 
2 sUSAN GOES TO THE FAIR. | from teams of any sort, pervaded with a procession of js a record of the spirit of the times, a prophecy of the 
- . | black forms; the women were in water-proofs; there was Spirit of the times tocome. The great international ex- 
ies ene jast week of April in Chicago was vile, in the | noattempt at splendor in the way of clothes. We took | hibitions or World’s Fairs have helped much toward 
= are ther. Itkept raining and the mud was aw- ourselves across the bridges by the Fisheries past the bringing about this better understanding of the real signifi- 
hia, wal we giscouraging to the workers on the World's | Government building and immense Manufactures,underthe cance of the hand-work of the race. Seeing, as we have, 
oe eo os outsiders, there was a vague fear | | arcade of this last still then encambered with huge bales | jn the great exhibitions of the last half-century, all the 
te ' oe or “n that there might not be any opening at and boxes stamped with Japanese labels and labels from | _characteristics of the represented peoples, their tempera- 
? ly w days before the first of May, a worthy | everywhere. The doors along this arcade were closed, | ment, their surroundings, and their ideals of beauty, 
e train asked me if [thought ‘they” would | but within in many places we could see through the wia- | expressed in their hand-work, we have learned to see that 
\ sno dows neat maids in coffee-rooms standing champing the | the hand-work, that is, the Industry and Art, of all 
; wi do you mean?” [ asked. ‘What! the Fair? | bit beside cauldrons of c_ffee, and Cheops of sandwiches, peoples ’and all times, expresses likewise the character 
'ehink so.” doughnuts eke were there in myriad rings. and the aspiration of the workers. 
ee arrived in Chicago, from Southern California Of course, you all know the map of the ground as well) Doubtless we shall tind trae of own Exposition of 
. days before the first of May, and had been once to | 4S I do the Common, so you can easily follow the us to 1893 what a French critic said in face of the Paris 
* » vrounds.bat [ cannot stop now to talk about that. | middle steps leading downto the ,basin directly in front | Exposition in 1889: ‘In visiting the Exposition we are 
oe ac erful, and they were working like dragons, lof the south end of the Menatacteren building. We starting on a voyage of discovery around the world 
anh ae usi n,and to tell the trath it did not seem | thought this was a good place, for we were out of the | What, step by step, we shall really discover, are the 
oe Ma an opening. But the Hales are so sanguine; | Worst crowd and had a perfectly good view on our right | general features that go to make up our own epoch—tle 
fae \ “a in too many theatricals, fairs, spring | Of the grand stand where the President was to address | various life-springs whence our own life has sprung. 
va and other philanthropic enterprises to for-| the multitude. That you know was in front of the|'The discovery we have undertaken is nothing less than 
; va th {arkest hour is jast before the dawn. Administration, and covering the length of the Great | the discovery of ourselves. The Centenary of successive 
* ne Sunday, therefore, after a magnificent sermon | Basin, facing the Peristyle and the harbor beyond. The | material facts would be a mere childish diversion if it 
‘ ‘ “ from ‘Thomas Hall, the son of Dr. Hall of | pictures in the Youth’s Companion World’s Fair number | were not as it is in truth a profound examination of con- 
ae any who has lately come to the Presbyterian pul- | are the best I have seen of these things, and the colored | science. So far from having a retrospective character, 
: the North-side, Elsie and I decided to go to the | one on its cover gives a pretty and really faithful impres- | the Exhibition is the starting-point of the world-to be. It 
. * sion of the scene; but no separate pictares can begin to|is the embryo of the world’s future. In this lies the 
ia us ask the Forester to go with us,” [ said; ‘the show the wonderful surprise the whole combined effect | riddle of its irresistible charm. In this monumental 
.«trongand big, and likes a lark; and we will go just jis. fam perfectly sure there never was anything like it | chaos, in these images of men's abodes, in this machinery 
vay te everyone else without any privileges, aud do the anywhere before. kept in motion by dynamical laws, we are constrained to 
- we can.” hat day the platform, built of raised banks’ of seats recognize a civilization yet unborn. We are facing 
a fy fact, at that time there seemed no way to procure | filling the whole space in front of the Administration, | what most surely will be.” 
ease" seats on the platform, for the Committee were | Was black with guests. There were besides men cling- And it is not too early to predict what, will follow 
sos to knoW how to make such a few as there were | ing to every possible coign of vantage, sitting on the pro- | from the great Exposition at Chicago. A great advance 
pw _ d amongst the immense number of distinguished jections of those tall columns, twisting their legs round | will surely be made in all directions in applying the Art 
Ras who had been invited—‘‘the dukes and drakes,” every pillar, mixed up with the horas of antelopes and |idea to social life, through the utilization of every sort 
4 nelia here calls them. other staf! animals. Some Indians, [ am told, were up |of labor of the hand to express what is best in the 
the Forester was delighted, and appeared betimes on | #bove the balcony with [onic columns on the grand arch- | worker. 
Yuday morning, with his trowsers turned up and anj W8Y- But ail was in suspense, every flag was furled, the | If this beso, we shall find ourselves, as ecucators, 
<a a. and we started off, dressed for comfort and | gold statue of the Republic was closely veiled, all the | teachers, and friends of the public school, facing new 
- Hs Elsie wore india-rabbers; [I did not: it al] | beats were motionless, perfect silence reigned or seemed | problems and enlarged duties. Let us not minimize the 
ane to te same thing, for the mad was far above india- | to reign where we were; for though Mr. Cleveland was |task before us of preparing the children of the people 
vers, in spots, and elsewhere the walking was really | speaking we heard no word, we were so far away. It | to earn their living and obey the laws. But our task is 
vietly good, where there had been mud, but it had | seemed not far, for the proportions are so beautiful that | much more than all this implies. Our duty under the 
. srried off on the feet of the crowd. size bas no part in the impression, except, indeed, when | newly opening social conditions is to prepare them for 
The arrangements of the Lilinois Central are splendid. | the Cuicago people are boring you with dimensions, and | more full and perfcct living than our own generation 
Opposite the Auditorium, at the end of Van Buren Street | then you are simply wishing they would not. has known. And to this end, Art, born of humanity 
where it meets the Lake, and near the brand new Statue We just stood there enjoying it, ia breathless excite- | and expressing man’s highest ideals, must be nourished 
ff Cristofero which looks as if he was going to step| ment. ‘The Forester looked at his watch, but as he bad |ineducation and in human life. Not simply as an aid in 
2 scross Michigan Avenue immediately into the window | forgotten to wind it over night, that was no good. Mr. | the production of social wealth but as a divine influence 
{ bis lineal descendant, is a great bridge, along pier | McMounies’ fountain—it is magnificent, by the way— |among men, enriching all life and stimulating all labor 
‘ running out into the Lake, made expressly to be above | waited. Fame held her trumpst ready, the female figures | and consecrating it to the service and the highest enjoy- 
ni tbe many tracks of that railroad. People were swarming | stood motionless at their oars. We could see the Presi- | ment of mankind. 
ap on that bridge and down broad flights of wooden | dent distinctly, although he and everybody else looked Dr. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education, sent a 
a steps to a long platform with sentinel-boxes at intervals | small so far away. letter to the Conference, which was read by Mrs. Hicks. 
se ul slong, where tickets could be bought in a hurry for 10 Then, suddenly, he had ceased to speak. [twas noon. | He said: ‘[ must say at leasta word in behalf of the 
: cents. Everyone was naturallyin a hurry, though there | Everything began to stir. Qut flewthe flags, up sprang | study of genuine works of artin school. I have believed 
; was no occasion, for a train was always on the track. | the fountains, thecrowds to wave their handkerchiefs, | that the study of drawing is good in all its forms in our 
it 4s soon as one was filled up it steamed off and another was | steam and smoke to pour from funnels of little launches; |schcols. Years ago drawing was taught by copying 
= backedin. Taese trains were made up of baggage cars con- | and allnvises to begin, whistles, guns, shouts, bells, a |drawings from the flat; that is to say, one learned to 
f erted into excellent comfortable conveyances, exactly | joyful clangor; amongstit all strange war-whoops from | draw by copying another drawing. But this first method 
fer is ke third-class carriages abroad. The seats go across the | the Indians. All was animation, movement, triumph, | was succeeded by the method which required the pupil 
: var like those of open street cars and are exactly like | rejoicing. Machioery Hall was all alive; the girls in the | to represent on paper the real object as he saw it. But 
. bem; that is, of a suitable height, with good backs not | cafés began to pour coffee. There was singing of Hail |a practive in drawing which stops with drawing from 
sar ishioned, but of finished wood. So what is the use of | Colamtia, I believe, on the platform, but not a svund of | the flat and confines itself to learning the devices above 
er saying that these cars are only rough boxes, with | of that reached us. Startled at the tumult, a flock of | spoken of remains ata very elementary stage of progress. 
The tothing but a plank to sit on! birds rose up and sped away over the lake. The drawing from real objects should not be the first 


ars; there are no doors, only gaps between the seats. 
The crowd, as soon as the backing train stops, poke into 
‘ie seats like rabbits into their noles. The platform is 
eared in about a second. An iron bar 
We startand shuts us all in at one touch, and with a little 
‘irik the engine is off at lightning pace, leaving a mass | 

{despairing people waving their umbrellas to stop the 
vain. But they getthere ali the same, for another one 


I shoul 
= [have been asked now so often about the difficulty | 
freaching the Fair grounds, which are, as ev erybody | 
‘tows, eight or ten miles from real Chicago. 
tlso cable.c ars, and elevated trains, and tally-hos and | 
Private carriages; bat there is no better way than this I 
dave described, could anyone wish a better. 
‘te express and go whooping past several South-side way- | 


whom Way-trains were provided. The terminus at Van} 
Boren street is fairly central and can be easily reached | 
ftom the North-side by street-cars. 

So we found ourselves arrived in about twenty min- | 
ws at the 62d street entrance and close squeezed jin the | 
‘trong Passing through our particular turn-stile. Once 
Within the precincts of the White City, there was no 









The platform is just the height of the floor of these | 


goes dowa as | 


There are 


All this time we had been watching a man sitting up 
| like a fly on the head of David Frenoch’s gold statue 
| amongst the leaves of the laurel crown. He lookeda 
| mere speck, motionless, biding his time. When every- 
| thing else went off, he did his duty; the veil fell from My 
Lady Republic and she stood displayed. She stands at 

| that end of the Basin most remote from the Administra- 
| tion, in front of the beautiful white Peristyle. Then 
the little speck came cautiously down on the shoulder of 


me is bac ked in and filled up in the twinkling of an eye, | the Lady,and reaching the ground hand over hand by some 
{not say so much about these trains, except | ropes that were there, became a man of the usual size 
There are two colossal 


and mingled with the crowd. 
horses, in staff, looking out at the Lake beside our steps. 
| | expected them to nod their heads and begin to neigh 
wken the life began. It is a wonderthey did not. 


| 


to eat. 


the greatest good will prevailed. 
we all scattered over the grounds and, after our kind, 
| found refreshments for body and spirits. 


man’s Building,but I will leave that for another time. 
Susan Have. 


Matunuc’, J.ay 16. 


There was a sigh and a stir, and everybody turned | 
The trains | | and went about his business, which was to get something 
Such a quantity of hungry people might well have 
“ations, that day crowded with anxious crowds for | jostled each other and been cross; bat on the coatrary, 
In various directions 


After luncheon, we went to the openingof the Wo- 


stage, but it certainly should be the second stage of 
practice. Here, however, with this second stage should 
end the instruction in drawing according to many of our 
authorities in art instruction. With them the idea seems 
to be that the mission of art isto represent the real as it 
appears to the ordinary observer in any time and place. 
But it is acause of congratulation that a new schoo! of 
authorities in matters of aet education has come to the 
front with the demand that all art training’ should keep 
prominently in view the representation of the beautiful. 
Art instruction seems to meto have reached its true 
method only with the introduction of this motive. If one 
considers it carefully he willsee always that the beauti- 
ful portrays for us the triumph of the mind over matter, 
| and of the soul over that which impedes and obstructs 
| ius ascent to a higher life. Clagsic art makes visible the 
| freedom of the soul from the body. But everywhere 
| freedom or self-activity is the most noble principle in 
| art.” 

Mr. Ernest Fenollosa spoke of the academic traditions 
of Art instruction as an obstacle to the introduction of 
| Art Education into the common schools. The difficulty 











| arises from too limited a view of the nature and functions 
The expert imitation of Nature is not the aim of 
True Art is the synthesis 
a new 


lof Art. 
Art Education in the schools. 
of Nature and human personality; 


each time 
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spiritual creation. The introduction of the Art element 
into common-school education makes for a higher level 
of thinking and living. We teach the elements of Music 
and Literature to the children of the people, not with any 
expectation of developing them all into composers and 
poets, but to give them a breath of higher life and make 
them able to understand something of that higher life in 
others. The same democratic view should hold good 
with Art and its teaching. Art has its honest utilitarian 
reasons for being, but its best reasons after all lie outside 
the round of utilities; for it looks toward Beauty, and 


the beautiful is not merely of to-day and this world; it is 


an everlasting reality, a present reality of spiritual life. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead spoke witb contagious enthusiasm 
of the opportunity of Art to express the spirit and beauty 
of things dear to the patriotic citizen; to embody the 
genius of historic places, times and incidents, and the 
characteristic aspects of the country one loves. Of all 
our social institutions, the public school is the one 
naturally fitted to awaken such an Art-spirit in the 
people. 

Mr. Sylvester Baxter emphasized the unity of Art as 
one of its most important lessons. ‘The power of seeing 
a whole and rightly comprehending the interdependence 
and mutual strengthening of the parts which make up 
that whole is artistic power and may have fruitful appli- 
cation in all departments of life and labor. Whatever 
helps cultivate this artistic power is of value in general 
education. 

Mrs. H. W. Chapin quoted Darwin's lament, in his 


later years, that exclusive devetion to material facts had 
made him incapable of entering into the spirit of poetry, 
and that his life was thus narrowed. She dwelt on the 
motive power of ideals and the spiritual economy of 
working directly on that line in the education of children, 
instead of meeting and treating them too exclusively on 
the material plane of merely physical life. 

Mr. William Ordway Partridge spoke of the common 
experience of learning to really see and care for beauti- 
ful aspects of Nature through their presentation in pic- 
tures. The knowledge of what some one else has seen in 
or feit about Nature helps us to see and feel in our turn; 
herein lies the possibility of great educational service in 
excursions of school children to museums of Art and to 
the open country. Again, even avery slight insight into 
the spirit “of Art and avery elementary knowledge of 
artistic processes, like modeling and drawiog, furnish a 
happy resource in later years, a grateful refuge from the 
effects of worry and overwork ir other lines which crowd 
upon the average Man and woman. 

Mrs. Avery rejoiced that Art is coming into the pub- 
lic schools because it so evidently stands for the recogni- 
tion of our common humani y and for the inspiration of 
labor with higher purposes and aims. 

In conclusion, Mr. Clark said: Art Education in the 
public school stands for the recognition of the child’s 
individaality and hislove of beauty; for the utilization 
of the blended influence of his natural and social environ- 
ments, through exercises which give play to his obs erva- 
tion, thought, feeling and imagination, and which culti- 
vate his growing powers of self-expression and cre ative 
activity. It comes into the school as the ally of the 
Kindergarten, for it infuses the spirit and methods of the 
Kindergarten into all the work of the primary grades. It 
comes as the ally of all Science Study, training the obser- 
vation and adding to the knowledge of material facts an 
insight into their spirit and siguificance and a love for the 
beauty manifested through them. It comesas the ally 
of Physical and Manual Training, in that itaims from the 
very first to bring the child’s physical powers into the 
service of his trained will and cultivated feelings, and to 
so lead him that he may grow up witha true sense of the 
dignity and happiness of labor. 





Opportunity. 

It may pique one’s vanity to be told that the place oft- 
times makes the man more than the man makes the place. 
But one is so often reminded of the fact that it must be 
believed. No manis as great as his work in one sense. 
Even Brooks may die, but the Episcopare lets fall her 
laurels on another brow; andin a generation the occa- 
sional member of the masses wil! be asking; Who was 
Phillips Brooks? 

Cleveland as President, journeying from Washington 
to Marion, crowds the dock of the Fall River Line at 
Fall River and New York, and would make it appear that 
it was Mr. Clevelana’s self that is the object of admira- 
tion. Wait. Mr. Cleveland is ex-President—a place 
of no mean honor. Still when he passes through Fall 
River during his iuaterregnum onlya bevy of prophetic 
politicians pay him their respect. Butnow the Aladdin 
lamp is in the hand of the wizard again. Wait until the 
good President seeks his sammer home ‘his season. The 
wharf will be crowded, not so much to see Mr. Cleveland. 
Indeed not at allto seehim. It will be to see the Presi- 
dent. 

In view of such facts, one’s pride is humbled. Per- 
haps that is no misfortune. One is made to feel the keen 
truth that opportunity opens to himthe fleld which he 
is to cultivate, or it will quickly go to aaother. So of all 
opportunity. So of all life. 

**Let us then be up and doing.” 
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The Micawbers wait for something to tarn up. The 
men of pluck and push turn something up. Every young 
Micawber, in whatever fleld, is destined to repeat the 
history of the character of the keen and witty Dickens. 
| Every man who toils faithfully in the attic, like Leverrier; 
in the rude laboratory, like Fulton; in the difficult places 
where poverty and pluck combine to build the fortune 
of a Vanderbilt ora Stewart, will compel the fickle god- 
| dess to crown him with success. Brains, industry, 
genuineness —these be the three goddesses that stand 
| ready to wreath any young man or woman. If no place 
or fortune is inherited, it can, it will be wrought out by 
earnest, persistent workers. J. M. W. 





THE MONSTERS OF THE BAD LANDS, 

When I was in Washington a few weeks ago, I saw, 
in the office of the Geological Bureau, three large draw- 
ings representing three gigantic fossil animals which 
have been discovered by Prof. Marsh in the Jurassic 
beds on the east of the Rocky Mountains. It was my first 
sight of these giants, although I had heard of the dis- 
coveries. And when Major Powell told me that some 
hundred species had been added to Zodlogy within a few 
years past from that region only, I was fired with the 
desire to see some of them. 

Prof. Marah, who has made these wonderful dis- 
coveries and is now directing the arrangement of the 
specimens, was so kind as to make an appointment with 
me so that he might give his invaluable time in explaining 
the marvels which he has placed in the Peabody Museum 
at New Haven. I spent, therefore, more than three 
hours there Monday morning and will try to give such an 
account as one who is not an expert can give of some of 
these marvels. 

It is interesting to know thatthe discovery of them 
is not what is called an accident. It was in the Juras- 
sic formations of Europe that the great saurians were 
found which we used to see pictured in our boyhood, 


paleontology. When Prof. Marsh was studying in Ger- 
mary, he was satisfled that the proper exploration of the 
Jurassic beds of America on the skirts of the Rocky 
Mountains would yield similar results, of the first value 


took charge of the collection for the Peabody Maseum, 
then founded by his uucle, George Peabody, I think at 
his suggestion. Heat once addressed himself seriously 
to the business of a scientific exploration of that western 
region. 

This was no holiday affair. On the eastern side of 
the Rockies, much of the region had already won the 
name of ‘The Bad Lands’—‘mauvaises terres pour traver- 
ser’—so corroded, if one may say so, was its surface. 
Bad or good, Indians of tribes not friendly wandered 
over it, and unfortunately these Indians had a superstiti- 
ous reverence for old bones, supposing them—by a sort 
of pre-Darwinian instinct—to be the bones of, their 
ancestors. 

[nto these difficult regi6ns Prof. Marsh had to win his 
way with the various resources which tact, patience, 
science, money and diplomacy could give him, aided by 
the physical force of the United States behind him. The 
visible results of a quarter of a century of his endeavor 
are now inthe Museum at New Haven, and distinguish 
it above all other collections of the sort in the world. 
With some of the earlier results of his skill and study, 
such as the funny little Eohippus, the three-toed little 
horse, who tripped about there when the Bad Lands 
were good lands, science, poetry and the general reader 
are familiar. But some of the marvels more recently 
discovered are not so widely known. 

Most readers have seen onthe screens of lecture- 
rooms pictures of the Ichthyosaurus, the Megalosaurus 
and other of the gigantic lizards found in the Tertiary of 
Europe. As Prof. Marsh expected, the Jurassic strata 
of the West yielded very large additions to these groups 
of saurians, as they are called. It may be a conven- 
ience to the unlearned to know that sauros is the Greek 
for a lizard, and that the name Saurian is therefore given 
to all animals of the lizard family. One of tnese ani- 
mals, the Atlantosaurus, is the largest saurian aad the 
largest land animal yet known. ‘This will be gratifying 
to American pride. In the Peabody Museum, where 
they show the thigh-bone of this monster, they have 
laid upon it,almost as if in mockery of our small achieve- 
ments in that line, the little thigh-bone of a large croc- 
odile of ourera. It is like little Gulliver in the hand of 
the king of Brobdignag. 

The Stegosaurus is represented here by a series, 
nearly complete, of his bones. He is the saurus who 
because well known in London by Sir Lyon Playfair’s 
joke in the House of Commons. For the Stegosaurus 
bas a very small brain; so small, indeed, that it could 
be drawn through the orifice of the vertebra of his neck. 
But, very far down towards the lower end of the verte- 
bral column, the orifice enlarges into a great cavity, 
which shows that there was an accumulation or concen- 
tration of nerves and nerve power, really enormous. 
This great lump of nerve is not s‘r.ctly a brain. But it 
was near enough a brain to give point to Playfair’s wit- 





and which gave such a stimulus to the earlier studies of | 


to the paleontologist. He soon returned to America and 





ticism. He compared the Tory governmo 
Mr. Balfour at the head was soadeq ind me, 
Lord Randolph Charchill behind, ‘to cy; = thas ' 
they have discovered in the Rocky \.y mi Mer Which 
a very small brain in his head and a ye, oe "20 bag a. fos 
his tail.” Lord Randolph Charchill ous): ,, °. ® alt 
acompliment. But he would pot ' a 
Marsh’s admirable comparison. He s ; 
nerve-centre was not properly another je... r 
rather a sort of ‘donkey engine’ to do. a: yy... ht 
from the head, the special work of t}; " Rigs 

tail. a 4 

The Stegosaurus takes his name fro ,) :; 
aroof. For his back-bone bears, al! gjoyo y 2 ae iw 
series ef vertical plates, some of wy ait 
feet long and almost as high. He als 
pairs of immense spines on his tail. 4 
thirty feet long. 

I must not go into such detail in | lenerinti.. 
most of these animals. Prof. Marsh lias groy Beira. ‘ 
Dinosaurs, meaning to include in th ao Ee ri 
Europe and America. Among them ite 
or fool saurus; so called because us <t 
a dull, stupid beast, for his brain was o ft ; die 4 sh C 
known in any land vertebrate. The Bronte. gs sbme 
thunder lizard, from the Jurassic of Wyomy 3 sce:  gasto 
sixty feet in length. . st in 

Among these monsters, for it Is impossible go: ; gt it is 
them so, the Triceratops is remarkable. on k 
made a curious drawing of a restoration of him «. ze 
we can see him as he was. It represents him as way... egyred t 
He would have been about twenty-five { 
feet high. He had three horns, which ¢ 
One of them stuck out in front, straight 
is called Triceratops Prorsus, while |th 
more like the horns of a bnffalo. In the pro 

in ail these animals, the horns themselves gay , 
| hoofs, hair and skin did. All thatis left are th, beta fthe ps 
of which the horn cores are still long and form " could ha 
Sometimes, however, an estimate can be made of taken | 
length of the horns from the casts which they left 
sand which covered the dead animals. The T; 
had a curious beak, unlike anything we know 

| so large, but suggesting that of a snapping turt! 
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Formidable as he was in attack, he needed proy 
|also; and just as a helmet is carried down over 4 mm 
| Shoulders, or a lady’s fur cape covers hers, this cr 
| skull had a crest of bone which protecte| from ssw 
the first six vertebrae. And this was his answer w y 
| Spanish proverb that ‘‘death comes iu at the b , 
|neck.” The Museum has several of these curious sills, 
| ons of which, nearly cleared from the sandstone whic 
has preserved it, is in the exhibition hall 
Carefully arranged in cases where the specimens cas 
be easily studied, are the curious toothed birds, of whit 
Prof. Marsh found new species at the West, such » 
compare in the most interesting way witli the 
Dinornis of New Zealand. The Peabody Museum 
stretches its arms far, and Prof. Marsh, when he need 
|} some skeletons of these extinct birds, sent out instr 
tions that a swamp should be drained which he } 
would furnish them. The swamp was drained, ano 
are the bones of the Dinornis. It is easy to stuwyt f 
liitie teeth as they are set in the long beaks. Une ca place 
see the transition from the teeth which are in trougis' 
the teeth which are set in sockets. r 
How have these skeletons been kept, for ages Upvl tice ¥ 
|ages, to teach us something of the mysterious pas with 
The bones of a horse left in a forest or iv « pasture’ 
not last a hundred years; yet here are these bones © skill 
gigantic lizards and beasts which over-top mistodoas — 
which have lasted hundreds of thousands of years Phi 
The answer is that these creatures not only Gied, & the 
the horse on the hill-top died, but that, happily for & T 
they were buried. When the Rockies were |ifted, ti bat 
great inland sea in which some of them swam, sv™ 
wallowed and some drank, was parted. When they die tt 
in its waters or on its shores, they were covered—0 dise 
dares not say how, or how soon—by the seciment of its rela 
sands. This sand hardened into the sandstone white } 
has protected so perfectly their bones while they We it 
becoming fossils. It is our business to dig ) 
or what is left of him, out from his ancient tom». se 
Every one will remember the saying, so often atth He 
buted to Michel Angelo, that every block of marvic col tee 
tains a statue, and that the work of the artist is to Teast hin 
this imprisoned figure. The work which is done '8™ it 
lower rooms of the Peabody Museum is exactly 4 ¥"" kr 
illustration of this familiar statement. You 0's" = a 
the Bad Lands a block of sandstone, weis!'"- three tr 
four tons. From this block there protrudes, perars a 
end of a bone-core, which shows that within is tess 


ire 


of a Triceratops. That gives youa point of depari’™ a 





You scrape away the sandstone, so to speak, though m 
scraping is deep chiselling and cutting. You folow ™™ 2 
guidance of the fossil within, and after many d8y% P"" . 
haps after two years, you are rewarded by the s's8*" . 
monster which Mr. Marsh knew was there Px : 

Readersof booksof travels atthe West wi! remem” 
how often the pioneers in these regions spea* 0! peo 





beneath their feet as being filled with the remaias ° 
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past. The skilland care of Mr. Beecher, 
petent assistants in the Museum, have 
- his discovery of chemical agents and re- 
ne which this peaty mass, as one is tempted to 
‘ hones, can be separated, and the parts 
» belong to d ferent animals separated again, after 
sreds of thousands of years. 
yee ygseam is constantly surprising one by new sug- 
of our ignorance, and of how much 1s yet ready 
ona rk of science. In no single department does 
vig more than when he sees a half-bushel of 
i which such careful treatment will yet 
, light the relics of hundreds of species. 
nly at the beginning of the clews which 
oad back from these invaluable,collections into the his- 
hy-gone ages. And from month to month, as 
Beecher and their coadjutors publish 
s on separate incursions into the mys- 
ast, we shall be more eager for what they 
vet in store to reveal. 
he elet hapt is now the largest of living terrestrial 
mastodon was the largest of the animals 
wfore our day. Some young naturalists of the 
Cambridge, with the audacity which belongs to 
an. went into diligent calculations to show that 
on was the largest animal which could go 
, rid, if the attraction of gravitation were 
.tisnow. They proyed scientifically that he would 
nieces, simply from his own weight, if he were 
vr. This is a little as one school of theologians 
ywn satisfaction, some time since, that 
wid possibly be but four gospels. The English 
seguise bad bardly seen the light when this upbuilder of 
‘ops, Dr. Marsh, produced his Brontotherium, from 
ene, who was bigger than the mastodon. How 
oid this be, if it were impossible? Why, it had not 
red to the young gentlemen that, in the discoveries 
robe past, it might prove, as it did prove, that animals 
have hollow bones like those of birds, and they had 
itfor granted, ‘you know,’ that they must have 
ces solid and as heavy as the bones of mastodons 
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yd eephants; which, if you please, was not so. 
E. E. H. 
HYPNOTISM AS A THERAPEUTIC 
AGENT. 
¥ W. FOSS, M. D., BEFORE THE BOSTON SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETY, MAY 9, 1893. 


fiypnotic suggestion, however strange it may appear 


e who studies it for the first time, is nevertheless no 
pew poenomenon inthe series of psychological opera- 
istitutes in reality a normal phenomenon to 

which hypnotization gives an expansion and an impulse 
which are quite ont of the common. We think of tradi- 


tion and mystic lore as the very beginnings of history, 
aod from the heights of our present attainment we are 
apt to look back along the line of the receding centuries 
aod see only the mists of superstition and ignorance. 
We descend to trace outwards from these mists the 
tion of history, and when we stumble upon some- 
thing sew we forget the axiom, ‘‘There is nothing new 
wt what has been forgotten.” 
The ancients were remarkably skilled in the practice 
‘iypno ism. Although the supernatural has had a 
¢in all philosophy, one does not, on acursory investi- 
conceive of it having any relation to the system 
‘ypnotism as it is known to-day. The ancient prac- 
wee Was certainly shrouded in mystery and interwoven 
*) magic and mysticism, but it was the symbol of a 
‘gious faith deeply rooted among the orientals and 
‘fully administered to by the priests. The common 
were not skilled in the art of hypnotic suggestion, 
1 was jealously guarded and handed down within 
ce of the priesthood. 
The magnetism of touch in the healing of disease was 
“aphase of the hypnotic practice of the ancient 
pests, and the hypnotised subject under the suggestion 
‘the priest was often made to declare the nature of his 
“ase and the appropriate cure. A retired physician 
, ted the following incident to me while practising in 
“ago. He was called to visit a patient suffering from 
wy peculiar disease. The physicians were baffled. 


Attar } 
Ale ne tol 
t belng tc 


if 


PIC 


Me sacred offi 


Pate 


“ng him, the doctor decided to try an experiment. 


Cesafn] j : . 
‘d. in diagnosis. 


: He called upon her, and she told 


os effects of alcohol. She gave him the necessary pre- 
pons and he departed to visit the patient. 
‘thopeless case. The man was deaf, almost blind 
ce fers, with scaly eruptions. The doctor asked the 


told 
“a that 


tnd 


he e 
_ “dat he had never been known to use it. 
™ Knowing of 


The doctor, 


" eties as directed. The patient began to improve 
eect? his hearing gradually returned. As soon 
»- Could be made to understand, the doctor asked if 
ts used alcoholic drinks to excess, and was 
rare ha the negative. This rather confounded the 
va is asked him if he had ever handled or ever 

n contact with it, and he found that the man 


id of the patient’s condition and before 
‘ad beard of a clairvoyant who had been quite suc- 
€ person he was about to see was suffering from 


It was 


patient had ever used liquor to excess, and was 


f anything better, decided to use the 


The hypnotic practice of the priests was carried on 
in the vicinity of their temples; the sleep being induced 
by the touch of the hand aided by the mystic spell of 
music. In the Grecian temples, apartments were appro- 
priated especially for this purpose. Egypt fostered 
hypnotism long before it was known in Greece. The 
paintings on the walls of the Egyptian temples illustrate 
in many ways their process of inducing this mysterious | 
sleep, and to-day it is said may be seen in the British — 
Museum a bas-relief taken from an ancient tomb in| 
Thebes, showing a hypnotist and his patient. Hypno- | 
tism did not die out with the ancients. 
of during the middle ages, and with much of occult 
science disappeared into the monasteries and became to 
a great exteht traditional. 


It is not easy to define hypnotism. It may be suffi. | 
cient to say that it is a condition of induced sleep, almost 
identical with ordinary sleep, in which the brain is highly 
receptive of conditions from without. The ideas, acts 
and sensations, whichcan thus be implanted, as it were, 
in the brain of a person in the hypnotic condition 
through the aid of speech or any external influence, are 
technically called suggestions. Suggestibility is by no 
means peculiar to hypnotised persons, as we are accus- 
tomed to understand the term. Almost every one is sen- 
sitive to suggestion to a certain extent when awake; for 
in every human being, no matter how skeptical, there 
exists a certain degree of credulity which may be played 
upon and taken advantage of ina measure. The lecturer, 
the author, the journalist, all exercise genuine sugges- 
tion upon us; even the advertisements upon the walls 
are all so many suggestions which strike the eye and fix 
themselves upon the mind. Everywhere we find signs 
of suggestions given and received. In the world of 
science, literature and art, we find the dominant individ- 
uals, teachers, leaders of parties and of fashion, pos- 
sess ideas and suggest them to all around who have 
none. The great man, in whatever walk of life, is a 
hypnotist. Dr. Gregory considers the animal body as a 
galvanic engine for the production of mechanical force 
from food and the solar rays; no doubt there is a great 
truth in this idea. 

Hypnotism in its widest sense is the medicine of influ- 
ence manifesting itself throughout the world of organic 
life. To illustrate that it is not those of limited intel- 











the fact. 
assassination of President Garfield. 


in France, as a reward for political services. Garfield | 


and Guiteau was very much disappointed. 


two politicians standing near him began discussing the 

difference between the Blaine and Conkling factions, the 
one saying very earnestly to the other that the man who> 
should solve the problem would be rewarded beyond his 

wildest expectations. The suggestion fell on fertile 

ground, and the impression there imprinted upon the 
mind of Guiteau bore fruit in the terrible tragedy of the 
assassination of the President. We may well ask who 
was responsible. These facts are vouched for by Dr. 

Hamilton, Garfield’s physician, and were brought out in 

connection with the discussion as to the insanity of 

Guiteau. 

The history of hypnotism is anything but flattering to 
the penetration and liberality of the various scientific 
men who during the past century have been called upon 
to pass judgment on the claims of its advocates, and 
affords us a striking illustration of how the progress of 
knowledge may be impeded by excessive skepticism. We 


or hypnotism in a scientific spirit; and although his 
observations were very incomplete they show that there 
is nothing miraculous or mysterious about the hypnotic 
condition. Charcot took for his fundamentai idea the 
pathological nature of the hypnotic state. The Nancy 
school, which hasdone so much for the development of 
the therapeutic value of hypnotism with Liebault as the 
pioneer and Bernheim as his coadjator, assumes the phy- 
siological nature of the phenomena. Liebault, a very able 
andcopscientious observer, came forward in 1866 with 
new facts end original views of hypnotism and main- 
tained that the different physical conditions included 
under this term are determined principally through some 
form of mental action and afford conspicuous illustra- 
tions of the action of mind upon the body. 


One thing which impresses us is the special condition 
of the patient under suggestion keeping within him any 
impulse from without by which he arrives unconsciously 
at the moment when the act is to be done, and by virtue 





bad , 
Worked in his younger days in a distillery. 





of the unconscious forces which for the moment ,are up- 


permost he faithfully carries out the suggestions made to 
him. Bad habits in children can be effectually counter- 
acted and eradicated through this agent. 
its kindred weaknesses or habitscan be blotted from the 
sensitive plate of the mind, leaving the patient free from 
the degenerating influence of habits which may have been 
,fatally impressed there through no fault of his own. 
Neuralgia can sometimes be cured at a single sitting. My 
,first case of neuralgia was a lady who had attended 
several meetings I had held in a hall for my personal in- 
vestigation of the hypnotic phenomena. 
It was lost sight | nervous affections it is of the greatest service, if not an 
absolute panacea. 


Alcoholism and 


In almost all 


The frequency and duration of the hypnotic sittings 


as employed for the cure of disease vary with the char- 
acter of the ailment and the temperament of the patient. 
I am treating at present a lady, 29 years of age, who has 
suffered from nervous exhaustion for three years; 
two years she has been unable to do any labor or even 
read and has been in private asylums for nervous cases. 
She has been treated hypnotically by me for the last 
seven weeks, forty times; she can and has for the past 
two weeks performed a few hours’ work daily, can read 
the newspapers without any inconvenience, the disagree- 
able sensations have nearly all disappeared, and she has 
increased in weight nine pounds in the seven weeks. 


for 


That hypnotism is a pathological condition or that 


it is purely suggestion, as we are accustomed to accept 


the term, I should not agree. 


It appears to partake of 


suggestion in combination with certain subtle phases of 


force operating upon the miud through that medium of 


which Sir Isaac Newton speaks in the closing of his 


Principia as follows: ‘‘And now we might add something 


concerning a most subtle spirit which pervades and lies 
hid in all gross bodies, by the force and action of which 
spirit the particles of bodies attract each other at near 
distances aud cohere if contiguous, and electric bodies 


i'may attribute to Braid the first study of the phenomena | 


operate at greater distances, as well repelling as attract- 
ing neighboring corpuscles, and light is emitted, reflected, 
inflected, and heats bodies, and all sensation is excited, 
and the members of animal bodies move at the command 
ef the will.” 


The oriental nations are and always have been the 


most proficient in hypnotic practice, I believe, because 
of the climatic conditions. 
lectual capacity who are easily susceptible, I will cite the | and most intense hues and tints in the warm zones. 
case of James G. Blaine as related by Senator Ingalls. | know that color is the result of vibration. 
In speaking of Mr. Blaine’s peculiarities, Mr. Ingalls says | us that it takes eight billion vibrations to produce violet. 


We find the richest, brightest 
We 
Scientists tell 


he was so setsitive to the influence of his associates that | Reasoning by analogy, I think we can perceive enough 
if, walking along the street apparently well and hearty, a to justify us in believing that the hypnotic condition is 
friend should greet him and suggest that he was not/| induced, in part at least, by the aid of vibration acting 
looking as well as usual, Mr. Blaine would immediately | through the media described by Sir Isaac Newton. ‘The 
return to his home and summon his physician. *I will) axis cylinder of the nerve is composed of a very subtle, 
relate another instance showing how a pathological con- transparent, invisible fluid. Probably this is the highest 
dition may be induced and either party be unconscious of form of organized substance of which we have any defi- 
This was true in the case which led to the! nite knowledge; and being very susceptible to vibratory 
Guiteau had been | action may account for the therapeutic value of hypno- 
promised by a prominent politician a position as consul | tism tn nervous cases. 


The subject in the following case was an architect 


did not recognize the promise and appointed ancther, ‘about 35 years of age; the condition was caused by 
While sitting | overwork. 
alone one evening in the corridor of a New York hotel, irritated would not hesitate to jump through the window. 


The patient was very restless, and when 


He was arrested and confined in the Tombs. The phy- 
sician examined him and pronounced him violently in- 
sane; his exact words to the Commissioners of Public 
Institutions being that ‘‘the man is like a raging lion, 
homicidal but not suicidal.” I visited him at the request 
of his friends, had him removed to his home, and in ten 
days he was back in his office attending to business. I 
used suggestion. This was in October, 1891. Since 
then, this person has been the first to direct attention to 
the bad condition of the Charles River, also to inform us 
of the bad condition of our water supply at Natick. He 
also wrote the Londun Times and the Commissioners of 
Public Health in France about the condition of the water 
supply at Chicago. The Times published the facts, and 
the commissioners of France corresponded with the 
commissioners in Chicago, with the result that the 
water is taken six miles farther than formerly from the 
point where the sewage empties into the lake. 

I mention these incidents to show that it is not the 
fact that the therapeutic action is only obtained with the 
ignorant or persons of weak physical development. A 
young man about 20 years of age let a heavy maple table 
fall endwise upon his feet; the pain was so severe that 
tears filled his eyes. I had previously hypnotised him, 
and being present when the accident occurred, I passed 
my hand over the face of the young man, suggesting 
to him at the same time that his feet were all right. He 
stopped a moment, his face cleared, and he went about 
his work as though nothing had occurred to disturb him. 
On another occasion, this young man came to me, saying 
he had cramps so badly that he would be unable to work. 


I immediately made a few passes over iis body and told 
him that he was all right. He stopped asif about to 
think of something and, seeming somewhat surprised, 
said he felt all right and went about his work without 
any futher inconvenience. 

Hypnotism presents grand possibilities to the patient 
investigator in the realm of Psycho-Therapeutics, and 
like the development of any faculty it will continually 
present a rich field for exploration to those who are 
seeking truth. 
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JAMES GILLESPIE BLAINE, 
BY HENRY AUSTIN. 


[Extracts from the Poem read at the Memorial Services held 
by the City of Boston in Music Hall, May 2, 1893.] 


Words are the weakest things 
That man as tribute brings 
Unto the world’s true kings. 
Yet words, too, have their grace, 
Their golden time and place; 
Are they not flowers whereon sweet Sorrow feeds? 
Or else, mayhap, like seeds, for other’s needs or creeds, 
When sown in waiting soil, 
They blossom without toil 
To rare and radiant deeds; to life that lifts and leads. 


. 7 . . . . 


Oh! how divine is genius, when one touch 
Conquers mankind so much 
That often, as it slips from human eyes 
Into death’s winter of unguessed repose, 
Kindness transmutes the blindness e’en of foes 
To strange respect; and in Love's tender guise 
A soul of sunrise haunts the fading sunset skies. 
Let us look back of death and birth 
Into the mist of history, 
Whence every person, every breathing mystery, 
Emerges into shape upon the shifting earth. 
Race counts in Fate’s dark crucible. Temperament 
Is not a spark haphazard sent 
Through human veins. Inheritance 
Flings many a javelin in the lists of chance 
Against the ringing shields of crowding circumstance. 
So in his character we trace 
The spring, the steely springiness of that race, 
Sublimest in adversity, the Celt: 
The unconquerable Celt, whose eye of fire 
At one imaginative touch 
Into a flood of splendid tears can melt— 
Burning for love and spurning low desire, 
Yearning for freedom, higher and yet higher— 
The deep, dark eye of Blaine was ever such. 
Still, mingled in that fire of Irish Celt, 
Wasthere not always felt 
When on the nation’s helm he laid his lingering palm, 
A modulation of sagaciousness 
Checking tempation to all overstress, 
The impulse warm and wise to give, not wounds, but 
balm ; 
Those drops of Scottish caution in his blood, 
Which from his mother came, 
Changing the martial flame 
Into a power of concentrated calm. 
Yea, slow to wrath was he, yet never tame: 
Not eager for high gales and justling billows’ thud, 
Not amorous of the storm, yet armed for wind and flood. 


Is place, like race,in the moulding of man, 
With country and century part of the plan? 
Oan we trace a strainin that fertile brain 
Of level-ranged Pennsylvania plain? 
Did her scenes of nature, by art refined 
To richness, color his early mind? 
Did the state of his birth and his boyhood glad 
A sort of smooth breadth to his breeding add? 
Then, as youth into manhood threshed its grain, 
Did the massive majesty of Maine, 
Her solemn lakes’ aboriginal spell, 
Iier mountainous, oceanic charm, 
Blending like raindrops in a well, 
Lend to his mind an invisible 
Sword and shield and Titanic arm; 
Lend to his soul the power to quell 
Fate witha kind of giant grace 
That looks in defeat’s or disaster's face, 
Bravely, blandly, 
Then gravely and grandly, 
Out of the jungle of coiling cares— 
Out of that sorrow 
Each new to-morrow 
Makes deeper than most men’s deep despairs— 
The flower of fortitude plucks and wears? 


No arrogance marred that strong, yet gentle, face— 
All graciousness and grace 
To every class and creed and race; 
For he had laid the powers of all his passions 
Upon the shrine of human brotherhood. 
Some things perbaps net good, 
Doubtful, or sure to be misunderstood 
By friends as well as foes; 
Some human frailties, or some weakness strange 
And unexpected, kept him of our brood, 
Making him abler to interpret those 
Of meteoric range, 
Or those not always masters of their mood. 


Magician of the mind, 
Builder and bulwark of the land's prosperity, 
But in the realm of soul may we not find 
His life denoting inward grace, resigned 
To bear the chastening hand without asperity, 
Meeting witb dignity 
Man's malignity, 
And seeking in sorrow the vital verity? 


Oh! hush the note of sorrow! 
strain 

Shall master or close our music. 
and brain 

And the joy of that great life lingers, as the light of a 
star’s high face, 

Grown dark itself, doth for ages flow on and glorify 


No plaintive minor 


The spellof that heart 


space ; 

And as long as Columbia leadeth the van of the hosts of 
time— 

As long and strong as Niagara shall pour his radiant 


rhyme 

Of whiteness, brightness and thunder to the wondering, 
echoing p'ain— 

Shall live on the lips of Freedom the beloved name 
Blaine. 


LITERATURE. 
THE GOSPEL OF PAUL. 


THE GOSPEL OF PauL. By Charles C. Everett. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


Professor Everett has published notable books before, 
but none which wil! live so long and play so large a part 
in theological thought asthis. In one sense it is epoch- 
making. It is so original, so distinct, so clear, that it 
must form a new point of departure for all discussion 
that deals with New Testament doctrine. And from this 
time on, nO one can treat of the mission or work of 
Jesus, of the early Church or of the work of Paul, with- 
out taking accountof this book. One must henceforth 
either agree with it or show cause for not doim so. it 
cannot be ignored. 

Itis a small book and so simply and lucidly written 
that all persons interested in these studies will surely read 
it. So it does not seem wise for the reviewer to try to 
save the reader any trouble by outlining the argument. 
Prof. Robertson Smith, in his Religion of the Semites, 
has elaborately wrought out 
sacrifice. 


Boston: Hough- 


the original meaning of 
So Prof. Everett has him on his side (asI be- 
lieve also the best modern scholarship in other directions) 
in his contention that the common Protestant theory of 
‘the sacrifice of Christ’ is unsupported. Having made 
this clear, he goes on to make a fresh and original study 
of the Gospel (good news) of Paul; i. ¢. Paul’s theory as 
to how the crucifixion of Jesus abrogated the Jewish law 
and so made Christianity a world-wide religion. 

Prof. Everett reviews the different theories, from that 
of Jesus having been a price paid to the Devil, through 
Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo, down to the present time. He 
thinks Paul's theory was neither of these. A reviewer in 
the Literary World makes it a pecint against Prof. 
Everett that the other Apostles did not think that the 
death of Jesus abrogated the law. Of course they didn’t. 
So this is precisely the matter that needs explaining. I 
think Prof. Everett has explained it; and I don’t think 
ary of the other theories approach an explanation. This 
view of Paul's meaning makes his action and his antago- 
nism to the other Apostles perfectly plain. 

The best service the reviewer can render either to 
Prof. Everett or to the public is to induce as many as 
possible to read the book. M. J. SaAvAGE. 





JOHN RUBKIN. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN. 
wood, M. A. In Two Volumes. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


By W. G. Colling- 
Boston and New York: 


| However badly Mr. Ruskin’s books may bave fared 
a: the hands of certain American publishers, even Mr. 
Ruskin himself could scarcely take exception to the 
dress in which these accounts of his life and work ap- 
pear. The letter-press, in large type, well spaced, is 
excellent; the illustrations, some of them from Mr. Rus- 
kin’s own work, strike one as faithful as well as inter- 
esting (his portraits are specially so; the colored por- 
trait that forms the frontispiece being from his own 
sketch, and ‘‘a triumph of chromo-lithograph facsimile,” 
indeed!) while the entirély unpretentious binding in 
olive green and gold is in admirable taste. 

The workmanship does not surpass the material, 
however; the material is worthy of it. Mr. Colling- 
wood’s subject might inspire anyone at all capable of 
handling it, and he has done it justice. 

The warmest admirers of Mr. Ruskin have been be- 
wildered at times by his habit of turning short corners ; 
his mental break-downs have added to their uneasiness ; 
and rumor, gossip and tittle-tattle have made hazy what 
they could not quite obliterate. It is a special pleasure, 
therefore, to read in the words of one qualified to speak 
authoritatively a sufficient refutation of eccentricity or 
mental unsoundness, to find the key to certain crises 
which have been too personal for Mr. Ruskin’s own 
comment, and to trace areal underlying continuity of 
purpose even inthe great variety of outward manifes- 
tations. 

Mrs. Ritchie’s Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Brown- 
ing, already reviewed in these columns, have given some 
interesting glimpses of Ruskin’s rather repressed child- 
hood, even if his own Preterita did not make it a twice 
told tale. ‘People, be dood,” the burden of three-year 
old Ruskin’s sermon, has been the burden of all his 
teaching; yet it has not been ascetic nor out of touch 
with the actual life about him, as Mr. Collingwood takes 
pains to show. Much less has it been any narrow for- 
malism; the easy rule-of-thumb system of a prig. To 
quote the author: ‘‘A prig has been happily defined as 
an animal overfed for its size. John Ruskin was just 
the opposite. He was starved intellectually, or at all 
events kept on short diet, for fear of the results of 
mental surfeit.” No wonder, considering the ‘books’ 
that he printed as a child; and his later upsets show 


brain they had to deal. 

Whatever ridicule has assailed Mr. Ruskin,no one has 
ever pointed him out asa limp ‘esthete’; his strenuous 
will-power has fought an almost life-long battle with {Il- 
health, often carrying on some work demanding close 
mental application in the midst of doubt and disappoint- 
ment and heart-sickness. 
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His championship of Turner in Modery bear 
a young man, and his revision of his earlier s 
later years; the storm of criticism that his wr ° 
aroused when he first announced it and jt. Practica me 
ceptance now-a-days ;this familiar Story is also ree ~ = 


It may, indeed, strike one as a little singular me 
Gradgrind’s advice: ‘Stick to facts, sir!” sp yuld "ee 7 
the ruling principle of a system of art-teaching —_ 
are facts and facts, however. Mr. Ruskin’. ves, 


theories were long regarded as the vagaries of an 
practical’man; and Mr. Collingwood has 
service by showing that they are not Utopian. that « 
aim at taking things as they find them, anq = 


that they are in touch with the thought of. 
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that Mr. Ruskin recognized from the first. His ey ine 
LOCH 
as an art-critic has been so generally recognizea , 


nt 


there is little need to recount his achievements * 
line; his work asa student of politica! e y ands 
philanthropbist bears telling in more deta Ant 
cism, as the author says, was only his ‘fore-coy)t 
his essays ou economics at the age of forty quite yam 
“It was not just that they attacked g ¢) 


scheme of all society, the sanction of property as » 


held and constituted, and the justification of \ife as | 


jlived.” Schemes enough had been tri: “And « 
there were poverty and vice. People cried to their ¢ 
the all-powerful Laws of Competition, Supply gy 


| Demand, and the rest, to step In and save them: y 


absolate faith that if the right sacrifice were offered. ty 
right formula preferred, the great religion of Adgy 
Smith would make the world what its priests declared 
in desperate faith, to be—the best of all possibe worlds 
As Mr. Collingwood says so well, Raskin said to them 
what a Christian missionary would have said to “soz 
virtuous Norseman;” that Thor and his bloody wors 
must be put by, and the ‘*‘White Christ and His Gospel of 
forgiveness” must be taken to heart. Ruskin ‘‘said th 
the reason of poverty and vice was nothing else—dis 
counting human frailty—than the mistaken cre 
which the virtuous world had been comforting itm 
justifying itself, the fifty years or more.” There were 
deeds as well as words on Mr. Ruskin’s part, as the 
Workingmen’s College and St. George’s Guild can testify 
Not systems, ut lives, seems to have been important is 
Mr. Ruskin’s eyes; and even to-day the general trai 
political machinery is a sufficiently path tic illustration of 
the confidence in ‘system ;’ though the system itself 
work equally well for knave or saint. 
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Not satisfied with revolutionizing art-criticism sod 
overthrowing the gods of a false economy, Mr. Ruskis 
attacked the commonly-accepted views in geology, a. 
nouncing a new theory of mountain-structure, 
ing on as well original researches in the sister-science of 
crystallography. His Ethics of the Dast reveal him as 
a charming teacher, and his method is really the kinder. 
garten idea carried out for older scholars, as the author 
declares. With all of Mr. Rauskin’s power of turning 
from one thing to another, his strength has scarcels 
equalled his versatility; and more than one project was 
abandoned in the pursuit of another that seemed either 
more pressing or more promising. A great gene ral has 
been defined as that one whocan most quickly change 
his plan of operations, yet the homely prover against 
swapping horses while crossing a stream « ntains & 
wholesome admonition. 

When Oxford called him to the Slade Professorship, 
Mr. Ruskin undertook the revision of his entire teaching 
Mr. Collingwood thus sketches him on the lecture plat 
form—I give only a part of his description: ‘‘Ilis man- 
ner of delivery had not altered much since the time of the 
Edinburgh lectures. He used to begin by reading, 10 his 
curious intonation, the carefully-written passages of 
rhetoric, which usually occupied only about the half of 
his hour. By and by he would break off, and with quite 





that his parents probably realized with what sort of a | 


another air extemporize the liveliest inter) lations 
| describing his diagrams or specimens, restating | 
| ments, retaforcing his appeal.” As to his persoem 
|appearance: ‘‘A tall and slim figure, not yet so rtened 
| from its five feet ten or eleven by the habitua: 
| which ten years later brought him down to ‘ess om 
| middle height; a stiff, blue frock-coat; prominent, at™ 
| starched wrist-bands, and tall collars of the Gladstonise 
|type; and the bright blue stock which every 00 er 
for his heraldic bearing: no rings or gew-gaws. : 
long, thin gold chain to his watch—a plain old-Eon™ 
gentleman, neither fashionable, dandy nor 4rtis\ 
mountebank.” as 
One must pass with a mere mention of the acc ints 
|Mr. Ruskin’s spiritual conflicts, which are rec papier 
frankly but with proper reserve, his final deliverse™ 
that showed itse!f in the changed tone of Fors C avigers 
the return to Oxford and the last brain-fever and yierd 
down, now happily passing away, leaviog him io ges 
/and peace in his old age. The chapter on The ] 
lor Brantwood is a bit of Mr. Ruskin’s home- 
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a joy | in its para The house nce that ‘God vay those that help themselves,’ Uainene ani Jean! Mack. thew Coast: Gaavel Peb. G0. Boe- 
oath of its furnishings is, it appears, anything but | , May remember to whom we are indebted for the con- ton: For Sale by Estes & Lauriat. Price, $1. 
gpl 08 though there are rare pictures and pagornand 0 sayings; but Poor Richard invented or perpetu- | NapoLron. A drama. By Richmond Sheffieli Dement. Reading 
gatbetiCs who reader goes mentally with the host over | ated many hundreds more, which are well worth looking ne Appendix. Illustrated. Chicago: Knight, 
pots. -* -t e } = 
- ste, seeing and perhaps taking part in the work i” er in this book. A CounTRY DocTorR. A Novel. By Sarah Orne Jewett. No. 56, 
er ae until evening :—‘‘And so you go in to| As for Franklin’s philosophical papers, you may take oh teag Paper Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
pie QOIDE ' *rice, 50c. 
mie ce for he loves a good game of chess | your pick among them, on all sorts of themes, froma ‘ead 
ws and ches 1 ‘ : fe A. Bronson ALcotr: His LIFE ‘AND PHILosopny. By F. B. 
“9 + mig heart. He loves many things, you have earped treatise on The Internal State of America, to Sanborn and William T. Harris. In two yolumes. Boston: 
vit ® fe < diferent from other men you know, just j one setting forth nine means of curing Smoky Chim- Roberts*Brothers. Price, $3.50. 
fos shell = tn aw » var | ne y ane . JEAN BERNY, SAILOR. By Pierre Loti. Translated by E. P. 
‘ mreadth and vividness of his sympathies, by power | rey Ae You may enjoy and profit by a Dialogue between abies. ‘eer Teen Cassell Pab. Co. Boston: For Sale by 
a* no as few other men can live, in admiration, hope, | Franklin and The Gout, or meditate upon the Morals of Litule, Brown & Co. Price, $1.00. 
ib Is pot such a live worth living, whatever its Chess. The nature and variety of Franklin’s writings | Anranam Lincotn. By John T. Morse, Jr. In Two Volumes. 
el jove . » » Tu . 
aan be! prove the truth of whatis said of him by Mignet: ‘‘He oo Pie Sa a oe oe 
ue viingwood holds that while Mr. Ruskin’s art | was gifted with the spirit of observation and inference 
nomic teachings have been practicaliy accepted, above allotherendowmeats. Observation conducted him NEW FASHIONS IN FLOWERS. 
‘ -eligious wching mast ‘‘wait until this nineteenth | to discovery, and inference to a practical application Pa oe 14 
yas he put it in 1845—thas, I cannot'say breathed, | of it.” Dame Nature’s fashion-plates, with full descriptive 
ts last.’” Yet his ideal world is that of the The addition of one feature to this highly entertain- | text of the latest styles in flowers, are issued from the 
¢. and with all his denunciations of the nineteenth ing and useful volume would have increased its value presses of her enterprising agents, and thousands are 
-y he js at heart progressive, not reactionary. Any tenfold. Besides the table of contents, which is given 


ove of good must have its complemental in a hatred 
put through all of Ruskin’s life and work there 
uitesting the possibility of a world that 


in detail, there should have been an alphabetical index of 
subjects, including all the chief events,person and places 
referred to in the text. 








Not a bad world, 

Nor a sad world, 

But a glad worid 
Evermore. 


A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP AND PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES. By 
Kate Douglass Wiggin. With Five Lilustrations by Clifford 
Carleton. and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. 


Boston 


Will anyone be shocked, I wonder, if I venture to say 
that this is a ‘jolly’ book? If so, that person is warned 
not to attempt the book itself. Fun, genuine and 
abundant, bubbles up in both stories; not the fun of 
Mark Twain, to be sure, whose humor, good as it is, sug- 
gests at least—once in awhile—the pattern by which it 
was modelled; but the spontaneous expression of a dis- 
position that laughs with, rather than at, the object of its 
merriment. 


rhe appendices to the volumes each contain a Chro- 
, Bibliography and a Catalogue of Drawings by 
Mach volume is indexed. 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 





. PHELPS'’S COLLEGE STORY. 


»Marcry. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


zhton, Mifflin and Company. 


-" Boston and 
xew York: Houg 


fhis is an excellent story, largely of college life, ' id b h droll , , f 
with plenty of fun and ‘scraps,’ but with a more serious What cou © much drovier than the conception Of & 


‘round, as one might expect from the author's pre- middle-aged aunt starting with her niece to ‘do’ the Eng- 


backg! 2 £ 6 ‘re 
work. The intense element in her character al- lish ap eeriatiy tip ae London Bon yd as a rig: 
” sing > ‘ 
ways qualifies her literary expression, but it is without town,” but not staying there in order ‘‘that our chain o 


impressions may have absolute continuity and be free 


morbidness and gives an earnestness and dignity to Don- . v8 
x 7 from any disturbing elements?” Or the matter-of-fact 


sd Marcy that many books on college life lack. Many ; 
: : : — ‘ : “ |*memoranda’ regarding the points of architecture, set 
typical college boys are given with excellent char- ' t i idently f f dut i 
: . y nie evide rom & sense o uty; - 
yerization, and two styles of the ‘girlof the period’ GOGay We Seems, Grey . RS. 


pressing the joining of the lines in tue ‘Lancet style” 
upon her memory by recalling ‘‘the way they used to 
scallop flannel petticoats?” One would gladly give more, 
including the description of the ‘Boston bag” and its 
contents, but Penelope’s English Experiences is far too 
good to be crowded into the concluding paragraph of a 
brief review. It deals with those every-day affairs that 


k contrasted—the 
stare, ‘good fun’ but poor ia 
»a ‘rapid’ woman; 


first, that taking, 
grain 


showy 
and likely to de- 
the other, college-bred but 
womanly by a ‘higher education’ than 
thatof the Intellect alone; a genuine friend, 


tent sweet and 
ready 


“To warn, to comfort, and command’’— 


aration of the Wordsworthian ideal. This latter, are not to be found in guide-books—the ‘broken lights’ 

raps needless to say, is the heroine; more than that give life to the picture. The Tower, Westminster, 
wortyof the hero, fine fellow as he is, one is almost the Houses of Parliament and other like ‘lions’—what 
yayied to say; and if Mrs. Phelps-Ward desired to weary paragraphs hold them accountable for existence! 
sorea point in favor of the higher education of women, How much more fascinating are these glimpses of 
shecertainly did so with great neatness in her sketch of English crowds; the study of the ‘English Park Lover, 
Fay Fleet; being at once too much of an artist in words 


loving his love on a green bench in Kensington Gardens 
or Regent’s Park, or indeed in any spot where there is a 
green bench, so long as itis within full view of the pass- 
er-by;” or of the mysterious, masked; musicians, with the 
hint of something like high tragedy in the background! 

This, with the Duke, the impressive ‘upper servants,’ 
and the attempt of the three Americans to eat boiled eggs 
in the English fashion, belongs to Part First: In Town 
Part Second: In the Country, is an equally graphic 
description of English rural lodgings; but whether their 
agreeable features or the reverse are presented, all is 
bright and enjoyable in the telling. ‘‘It would have been 
very difficult,” reflects the heroine, after yearning for a 
more romantic age, ‘‘to interest the age of chivalry in 
hydropathy.” 

These are the merest hints of the quality of the book, 
but ‘they lose rather than gain in brightness by being 
taken from their context. Surely, any reader who finds 
the description of ‘Comfort Cottage’ must wish that by 


either t 


)state the moral baldly or to feel the need of so 
She also makes, in much the same way,a plea against 
ag;—one hopes that she is right in thinking that 
practice has become ‘unfashionable’; and Donald’s 
slate of mind regarding his orationon The Influence of 
Imagination upon Science—‘tIn fact, he stood very much 
that oration”—is a happy touch. 
Avy reader, on learning that Fay ‘flashed over the 
his [Donald's] young life the ideal of a 
girl, educated and womanly, intellectual 
tnd tender, and true, true to the last drop of her heart’s 
blood,” must recognize both the intensity of the author 
and the hint of a happy love-story. 

Country life in Vermont is cleverly sketched, both 

ts Winter and summer aspects. 


Dawe of 


pasorama of 
strong, sweet 





FRANKLIN'S WRITINGS. 


Tak SeLect WORKS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Including his | some good fortune he might have come along when Pene- 
Bi crap 4 = ‘ag anda Memoir. By Epes Sargent. Bos- lope was playing waitress inthe garden and running up 
wh zee & SN sara. 

Whi P ; ‘ an account at ‘‘Bond Street prices” for her landlady’s 
hich of us has time to read or even to skim through 


benefit; and when in addition it can be stated that hoth 
narratives serve for the setting of a delightful love story 
apiece, what more can the reader demand? 


the ¢ omy} 


‘ works of Benjamin Franklin, in ten volumes? 
here and there one, let him thank heaven for 

And let the rest of us be thankful to the 
& Shepard for reissuing these ‘Select Works,’ 
containing the famous Autobiography, the gist of Frank- 


— 
il there 

Lis leisure. 
Me 


General William Farrar Smith’s From Chattanovga 
to Petersburg, under Generals Grant and Butler contains 





srs. Le 








‘s noble life and letters in a brief biography, and Frank- | a defence on the author’s part against General Butler’s 
‘smore popularly interesting political, philosophical, | statements concerning him, and against the inference im- 
lap, and miscellaneous papers. plied by General Grant's action in relieving him of his 
*fls great man, Franklin, was an honest, wise, home- | command. 
$00 patriot and philosopher—s3o they say; but do you, 
¥ definite reading, know it to be true? You have heard | BUOKS RECEIVED. 
tow he captared the lightning with a silken kite and a re KASKASKIA. By Mary, Hartwell Catherwood. Boston: 
“oor-key ; it would be worth your while to read the story Hoaghton, Mifiis & Co.” Fries, 625 
as he tells it. You know vaguely that he ‘stood before | ™®- Py mee ord Dove: Ame Oils & Ge, Fane, se PO 
tings’ in an unadorned long brown coat; but to under- | UNDER THE GREAT SEAL. By Joseph Hatton. New York: Cas- 
“and the secret of his political influence and its power, sell Pub. Co. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price 


he e 


*itertained awhile by the record of his shrewd coun- 
cil 
with Jefferson in America, Chatham in England, and 


$i. 
FROEBEL’S LETTERS. 


Edited, with Explanatory Notes and aoe 


y tional Matters, by Arnold H. Heinemann. Boston: Lee 
ere . 4 25. 

‘Sennes in France. For twenty-five years he published Shepard. Price, $1.2 

annually , amid all his busy cares, Poor Richard’s| 48= Men GAY DECEIVERS? By Mrs. Frank Leslie. New York: 
Almanac, F. Tennyson Neely. 


and some of us, when we speak of ‘paying too By Kate Douglass Wiggin. Boston: 


A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP. 


, ers to cater to this desire. 


eager to learn all about them whodo not see the illus- 
trations. The great public are ever on the qui vive for 
something new, whether it be in dress, house furnish- 
ings, books, news, or flowers, and there are ready writ- 
Being far more interested in 
floriculture than fashions in dress, we study up and 
report the novelties in this department. 

SUMMER BLOOMING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
There has been a marked advance in this direction; 
not from the well-known annual varieties, but the hardy 
perennial autupin bloomers. These have been so late, 
rarely flowering before November and often later, as to 
make it difficult for amateurs, frequently, to cultivate 
them. Mr. Delaux of Toulouse has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a new type of chrysanthemum which will bloom 
in August and September from seed sown in a hot-bed in 
March, or even April. Those from cuttings will bloom 
still earlier. ‘*The flowersare entirely unlike all former 
early strains and rival their autumn sisters in form and 
size as well as superb and varied colors. At least 
ninety per cent are double.” 

SILVER-LEAF KVER-BLOOMING CALLA, 
This is indeed a novelty; a calla with foliage mottled, 
and marbled with white on a dark green ground. Fre- 
quently one side of the leaf will be white, or white 
slightly varied with green and the other side wholly 
green. Said to be as free blooming as the old-fashioned 
kind, a feature not usually found in variegated leaved 
plants. 

MINIATURE CALLA, LITTLE GEM. 

This is said to be distinct from NanaGem long known 
as Calla Atthiopica Nana, which grows often to a height 
of 15 to 20 inches, while Little Gem attains only 8 to 12 
inches. It comes from the Guernsey Islands, off the 
coast of England, and it now introduced here for the first 


time. Hebenstreitia is said to ve a lovely new species, 
bearing a flower resembling mignonette’ in its 
flower cells, and, like that, exhales a most 


delicious perfume. The color is white with blood-red 
centre and the flowers are borne on tall spikes. It grows 
readily from seed and flowers two munths after sowing. 
W. A. Burpee first saw it growing in Southern L[taly last 
summer and was so much pleased with its appearance he 
is now offering seed in this couatry. He says it will afford 
real satisfaction to all who take delight ir having rare 
and unusual flowers. 
NEW TOM-THUMB DAHLIAS. 
These are veritable dwarfs, not growing higher than 
12 to 15 inches, yet are perfect in all respects. They are 
of bushy habit and produce a profusion of single 
flowers, variegated, zoned and striped in contrasting 
colors. Blooms three months after sowing seed. Had 
better be started early inthe house. Controsema Grandi- 
fora is the rather imposing name of a new hardy peren- 
nial climber. I do not know whether it originated with 
its introducer,W. S. Bassett,or not, but he describes it as 
avine of exquisite beauty which blooms in June from 
seed sown in April, and bears in the greatest profusion 
inverted pea-shaped blossoms from 1 1-2 to 2 1-2 inches 
across, and ranging in color from a rosy violet to a red- 
dish purple,with a broad feathered white marking through 
the center, while the large buds and back of the flowers 
are pure white, making it appear as if one plant bore dif- 
ferent colored flowers at thesame time. They are borne 
in great abundance and sometimes six to eight ina clus- 
ter. The stem and foliage are very graceful and of a 
delightful fragrance. 
NEW ROSES. 

Variegated roses are so rare that the new Sriped La 
France wiil be welcomed, especially as itis said to pos- 
sess all of the good qualities of its parent,the well-known 
La France,from which it is a‘sport.’ [t has been awarded 
certificates of merit and several gold medals. The great- 
est novelty of the year is Child’s Jewel, a tea rose said to 
produce on one bush a variety of colors; dark crimson, 
»| pink, flesh, pale yellow, dark orange and apricot. Some 
are beautifully variegated. Said to bea free bloomer. 
A dablia was sent out last year, by the same firm,that pro- 
duced a variety of colors and variegaticns on one bush. 
This was true to description, and a very beautiful double 
flowering dahlia. 





tear for the whistle,’ or when we bless the poor with the Price, $1.00. 
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A CALENDAR OF SEASONS. 


BY WALTER STORRS BIGELOW. 
JANUARY 
White, all white, and cold! 
Is this the beginning, or end? 
The first of the new, or the last of the old,— 
Death, ora livelier friend? 


APRIL 
There’s a throb in the heart of the land, 
And a spirit moves over the deep; 
‘*Arise!” and the lusty youth shall stand! 
It was not death, but sleep. 


JULY 
Now booms the laden bee 
Across wide-yellowing fields; 
Does the reaper whet his scythe for me, 
Or the grain their promise yields? 


OCTOBER 
Ah! for the boyish days? 
For the apple-blossoms lost! 
Ere a summer’s heat and autumn haze 
Foretold the wintry frost. 


But mine are the fuller years: 
There is fruit on the bended bough; 
Let the joy of harvest banish tears! 
Why mourn the blossoms now? 


The Critic. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 





THE SEASON ENDED. 


The dramatic season is virtually ended. Already 
several of the theatres are given over to dust, darkness 
and dreams; and from their once brilliant bill-boards one 
gleans nothing but advice as to what route to travel on 
one’s summer vacation. At the theatres which still 
remain open, one canenjoy only performances of plays 
just concluding a noteworthy ‘run’, or revivals of plays 
once famous, but boasting little contemporary interest 
beyond what is lent them by a noteworthy cast. 

a 

Since late February, when wé glanced back over the 
dramatic route traversed to the season's two-thirds mile 
post, what productions of noteworthy interest have 
come and gone? 

o,® 

Chief among them, without doubt, the performances 
of Duse. And, next, a quaint, novel and lovely play 
which came several months ago, and has not yet gone: 
‘Shore-Acres,’ the homely, vivid picture of folk-life on 
the rugged Maine coast; written by Mr. James Herne, 
and produced at the Boston Museum. It is rare, indeed, 
that a play, as in this instance, commands itself instantly 
and unquestioningly both to criticalappreciation and to 
the popular taste. The secret of its success lies in its 
essential humanity; its men and women, odd asin some 
respects is their environment, are of like passions with 
ourselves; we all number among our kin, of a generation 
or'so back, exactly such men as Martin Berry, opinion- 
ated, ill to cross, but of honest intent and hearts that 
remember and are faithful. Youth of the Sam Warren 
type go forth from every New England village to make 
their impress on the fresh life of the West; and it may 
be that some of us, at least, have been so happy as to 
come, in our summer wanderings, upon some dear Uncle 
Nathan'l, sweet and quaint and brave and wise. No 
one, to the mingling of whose blood went any drop of 
the salt sea, can sit, without athickening of the throat 
and a mist before the eyes, through those minutes when 
black darkness is on the storm-vexed waters and the cries 
of the men go up for the light that has failed. One's 
memory of ‘Shore-Acres’ will be a lasting and a grateful 
memory. Weowe it many delightful impersonations: 
Mr. Herne's sensitively gentle.and simple and lovable 
Uncle Nat; Miss Hampton’s high-souled Helen--‘brave 
and beautiful in her love, sweet and proud in al her 
ways’; Mr. Edeson’s manly, dryly humorous Sam. War- 
ren; Miss Addison’s honestly, tenderly motherly Ann 
Berry. Minutes of far more complex and intense emo- 
tional appeal will be forgotten, while we remember 
affectionately the minute when the two young lovers 
look into each other's eyes and face the fact how ‘awful 
lonesome’ the near days of parting are to be. The 
play has givenus good hours; may it know good fortune! 

°° 

‘Friend Fritz’ was a welcome visitor, bringing, as it 
did, an atmosphere of rich, genial, overflowing summer; 
of old-world picturesqueness and simple plenty; of sunlit 
pastoral peace. Mr. Mason’s sturdy, frank Fritz Kobus, 
Miss Manola’s quaint, appealing Suzel, are new friends 
it is good to know. A breath from an old, old world 
where it is always morning, stole out from the flower- 
glad gerden where little Suze! gave the old rabbi to drink 
from her new-filled pitcher, and reverently, in her clear 
girlish voice, told him the story of that well-side wooing, 
when Abraham’s servant sought a wife for his master’s 
son. 


The performances of the Theatre of Arts and Letters 
aroused a mild curiosity in the world of theatre-goers 
and repaid it by a few plays of light, recoco interest; and 
a single performance, which though sadly unfinished 
had much worth, picturesqueness and stern strength. 
The last-named was the single representation of ‘Giles 
Corey,’ given on the so-called ‘subscription-night’. It 
was an hour away from modernity; an hour of swift, 
strait tragedy; a glimpse of the life, once the every-day 
life, of this our New England, whose common elements 
could easily shape themselves into many tragedies as dark. 
There has been no more essentially dramatic moment in 
all the dramatic season than that in which, in the lonely 
farm-house on the forest-edge, the wild wind that wails 
and murmars in the deep-throated chimney grows slowly 
to be mingled with voices hoarse and indeterminate and 
weirdly terrible as witch-cries, when the pitiless mob 
come rushing through the night woods to call Martha 
Corey to her fate. 

‘The Squirre) Inn’ was full of pungent Stocktonian 
queerness, and had a dry humor and an odd, elusive 
pathos quite its own. Its most memorable inpersonation 
was the Lanigan Beam of Mr. Ormonde; an unlucky, 


) ‘lang-leggit chiel’, with the fate of an inescapably unsuit- 


able marriage pursuing him like a Nemesis. ‘The Harvest’ 
was pitilessly realistic and hard and true. ‘The Decision 
of the Court’ wiled away a smiling hour; all else was of 
no worth or effect. 

Pg 

The coming of Duse marked the most significant event 
of many seasons. The actress’ methods carry attempted 
realism to an extreme; her power is often greit; of 
charm she has little. We say attempted realism ;since many 
of her affects, loudly praised as daring and epoch-making 
in their realism, were in point of fact not realistic at all, 
but in direct contradiction of probable fact. Thus her 
absence of ‘make-up’ as Cumille is exactly what is not 
characteristic of the courtesan of common class whose 
vouge is almost a trade-mark. Again, the jewel-less sim- 
plicity of her attire in the ball-room scene is crassly un- 
like what would be the costume of the protéyée of a noble- 
man who would insiston her conspicuously splendid ap- 
pearance, whatever might be her own tastes. And, yet 
again, the absence of cough in tneconcluding scenes of 
‘Camille’ may bea comfortable novelty, but it is a great 
sacrifice of truth, in representing a malady whose "cough 
is rarely absent for ten mioutes together. 

a 

Duse’s Santuzza is easily her greatest work, terrible in 
its fidelity to gross and piteous fact. We have much to 
thank her for, in her brief stay; not onr least debt, the 
making known to us, through the work of Ando, her lead- 
ing man, how far art and temperament can absolutely 
triumph over strait and trying natural limitations. 

>? 

A curious feature of the dramatic season has been the 
re-appearance of Mrs. James Brown Potter, in a round 
of plays which would seem to indicate it her theatric 
raison d'étre to widen the borders of the permissiby vul- 
gar. 

ad 

We have welcomed Mr. Willard with the cordial and 
grateful enthusiasm his strong, earnest work, high of 
purpose and fine of finish, must always command. He 
has brought us one novelty—‘The Professor’s Love Story’ 
—a quaint bit of a play, fresh as the wind-swept moor- 
land, pungent as the smoke of a peat-fed fire. 

> 

The season ended has told, on the whole, but a disap- 

pointing story. Better luck next year! 


DorotHy Lunpt. 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


AN APPEAL FROM THE ALUMN FOR AID. 
To the Editors of The Commonwealth: 


The present condition of Wellesley College with its 
great opportunities and inadequate means has moved its 
Alumn to make a direct effort to raise funds for its more 
urgent necessities. Nothwithstanding the impression of 
wealth which the visitor naturally receives from its ex- 
ceptionally fine situation, magnificent buildings and rare 
artistic treasures, Wellesley is yet so much crippled by 
lack of money that it is unable to meet the demands 
arising from its most unparalleled growth, and from the 
rapid advance in educational methods, involving ever 
more elaborate apparatus and highly trained specialists. 

The College grounds with the noble main building and 
its equipment, Music Hall, Waban and Freeman Cottages 
(all free from encumbrance) are the gift of the founders, 
Mr. and Mrs. Durant. These, however, were left with- 
out endowment, except a certain property bequeathed in 
trust which is not yet available to the Trustees. ‘This 
property, moreover, iscomparatively small, its total value 
being less than has been received in a single year by a 
neighboring college. Mr. Durant expected that as the 
College proved its worth and its reputation became 
established, men and women interested in education 
would come forward as donors and carry on the work so 
generously begun. The following buildings have already 
been supplied: Stone Hall, the Farnsworth Art Build- 
ing, Norumbega, Wood, Simpson and Eliot Cottages. 
The library has been munificently endowed by the late 
Professor Eben N. Hosford of Cambridge, whose liber- 
ality has also provided a beautiful drawing-room for the 
Faculty, arrap sed a system of pensions for members of 





that body who have served the College fora stated term 





MAY %, ty 
of years, and duplicated for a portion of 
professors the Harvard institution of the” aerllestey 
year. Some thirty scholarships have been esta 
Mr. Amos W. Stetson of Boston has bestowed 4 ‘ished, 
collection of modern pictures, and other much valeeg 
have been received from time to time. Yet, ty. 
factors of Wellesley have been few in COMparison 
her needs and with the response of the publ} ao with 


from similar institutions; the reason for ; 


—. 
— 
— 


Lois 
things lying apparently in the general, py: An. of 
impression that the College is already richly , ndowed 
In order to meet the current expenses, the tuition b 
thrice been raised, though with reluctance on the .. 
of the Trustees. It was their earnest desire to Part 


Carry out 


O8sjh) 
that students of limited resources, but with intelle tas 


the founder’s aim of keeping the tuition as low as 


aspirations and ability, might find the higher eden 
within their reach at Wellesley. The difficulty, howey.. 
is not yet met; the College is not wholly self-supportis, 
In this connection it is pertinent to inquire wha: colle” 
of the first rank expects its current receipts from studem, 
to cover its expenses. 7 

In ten years the number of students at Welles}ey hee 
doubied and its sccommodations have,been taxed ao 
utmost. The Chapel is entirely inadequate: the Gymne. 


sium is so small that, notwithstanding the high impor: 
ance attached in the present day to physical culture ie 
women, only about one-third of the seven hundred virle 
can have regular gymnastic drill; and most or the de. 
partments, especially those of science, are in need of 
more room and better equipment. It is literally true th: 
many applicants are turned away every year for lack of 
room. There are no funds for building new « 


tages to 
accommodate those who ask earnestly for admission and 
who come well prepared. But, before any of these cajig 
imperative as they are, the Alumn# would place that fo- 
an endowment fund, which would establish the colleg: 
upon a firm financial basis. They therefore present the 
following specific needs: 
Liberal Endowment Fund of not less than.... &500. 909 ~ 
The Endowment of the Presidency.......... 80.000 oy 
The Endowment of Professorships, each.... 40.000 09 
Chapel, with Endowment.........-e+0...... 100,000.0¢ 
Scientific Building ..... aie BERS a it 100.000 00 
GHMNOSIGM 2.00 cove cccccccccesccevccsccsess 50,000.00 
Cottage eacccencece COCR Se reEeeeeese eens seece 35.000 
Cottage, with Endowment (for students who 
are unable to pay the full tuition but are 
ready to assist themselves by aiding in the 
Work Of the NOUSE.) ..0.00 cece cccccccess 50.000 0 
Fellowships (Board and Tuition $350.00).... 7.000 tv 
Scholarships ‘‘ oe os wale 7000.0 
The high standard of Wellesley, her thorough work 


and unprecedented growth give this young college ap 
unmistakable claim upon the public. In this closing 
decade of the century, this period of educational! advance. 
ment, with our American colleges and universities press. 
ing forward toconquer new ground, Wellesley cannot 
remain at a standstill; she must go forward or fal! be. 
hind. The time is critical, and help could never be mon 
opportune than now. Therefore, the Alumn have bee 
emboldened to make this appeal. Further details of the 
status of the College and of its financial condition can te 
obtained, if desired, by addressing Mrs. Geo. K. Guik 

West Roxbury, Mass., a graduate of the Class of 8) aud 
a member of the Board of Trustees. 

Checks should be made payable to Wellesley College 
or to Pauline A. Durant, Treasurer of the Board of 
Trustees. 

Eprru S. Turts, President of Alumne Association. 
SaRaAH WOODMAN Paut, Chairman of Finance Com. 
Wellesley College, May 1, 1892. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


The portrait of the great Egyptologist, Prof. Johannes 
Duemichen of Berlin, graces Biblia for May. He wasa 
pupil of Lepsius, and passed three years among the mona- 
ments of the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia. His sketch 
is by the editor. Prof. H. H. Bice’s paper on The Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland is very instructive and pleasing, 
while Prof. W. E. Cram’s review of the last volume of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, The Festival Hall of Osor- 
kon II., is valuable to specialists. Indeed, this monthly 
magazine (advertised in this journal) always has some- 
thing for both the popular reader and the specialist to 
appreciate. Dr. Davis takes up classical arch# ology and 
Prof. Wright the latest ‘results’ in Palestine. The Arch- 
wological Notes overflow with news and data. [ven the 
advertisements of historical and archeological books are 
very suggestive. 

Good Housekeeping for May (Springfleld: Clark W. 
Bryan Co.) has standard papers from such writers of 
national reputation as Miss Parloa, H. Annette Poole, 
Architect E. C. Gardner, M. J. Plumstead, Hester M. 
Poole, Helena Rowe, Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce, ith Hall 
and others; with verse to match, an abundance of minor 
articles, choice selections, wholesome diversions for the 
curious and the little folk. The course of this steadily 
prosperous publication shows that it is entirely possible 
to merit and win success by adhering to the good old- 
fashioned way of giving sound, sensible value for the 
money, without resorting to the catch-penny caries 
which have become so common in the publishing world 
of late. . 

In St. Nicholas for May, Mrs. C. V. Jamison, who's 


the author of Lady Jane, begins a new serial. Lady 
Jane was one of the most popular stories St. —_ 


has ever printed, and is still on sale in book form. ; 
new story is called Toinette’s Philip, and 1s, ~ its 
predecessor, a story of New Orleans. The first — 
chapters do little more than introduce some of the chie 
characters: ‘Philip,’ who isan orphan white boy cared 
for by his old Mammy; ‘Dea,’ a sweet little girl whose 
‘pauv’ papa’ makes the wax images she sells about the 
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ybel,’ an amusing little black scalawag 
irresistible. There is a refreshing 
enes and characters. An unusually 
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American civilization. Mr. Van Brunt estimates at its 
highest value its influence upon the arts in America, and | 
believes that if we are ever to have a new and brilliant era | 


porelty icle oD Columbus at La Rabida makes a strong | of artin the United States,this exhibition will be the | 
ood we imagining the explorer as present in spirit at | beginning of the movement. 

pant a celebration near the historic convent. Two Rosa Nouchette Carey writes the complete novel in 
ve adie for boys—one by Herbert H. Smith, and /the May number of Lippincott’s. Its title is Mrs. 
— py Tappan Adney—are descriptive of jaguar-) Romney. The third in the series of Lippincott’s Notable | 
egg in South America and salmon-spearing in the | stories, A Pastel, by Cornelia Kane Rathbone, is a deli- 
_* states and Canada. Jn view of the opening 


cortherD : 
ae cee? Fair upon the first of May, there is a gen- 
‘the - 


vey of The World’s Fair Palaces by Tudor Jenks. 

sqsummary for children of the characteristics 
pase nds and buildings, and is illustrated by the 
jwweon gsed by The Century in its articles on the 
f the Exposition. 


gal Sul 


excellent = 
rch tecture 0 

wre wish to call the attention of our readers who are 
ested in the work of the Ten Times One and Lend a 
O teke~ond we hope they all are so interested— 


god C ee 
+" admirable aid in this work, the Ten Times One 
w tae . 


sonia bright little monthly, edited by Mrs. Bernard | number is by Louise Chandler Moulton, Dora Read 
. tman and published at 3 Hamilton Place at the nom- | Goodale, Charlotte Pendleton, and Arthur D. F. Ran- 
_.: egbscription price of 25 centsa year. Anyone can | dolph. 
re auunele copy by writing for it, and everyone wants The large number of pictures ia the May Popular 
io wad ite Science Monthly (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) is the 
" ggrper's Magazine for May opens with an illustrated | arst feature to arrest attention. The number opens with 
yéce on early New York life, by Thomas A. Janvier, | charming account of Japanese Home Life, by Dr. W. 
wed by a description by Candace Wheeler of the | Delano Eastlake, which has many characteristic illustra- 
get achievement of Chicago, A Dream City—the mar-| tions. Prof. Byron D. Halsted contributes an illustrated 


. of the World’s Fair. In A Discon- 
: province, Henry Loomis Nelson gives one phase 
‘fe in Quebec—the French farmer's struggle with the 
worn-out soil and the heavy taxes. Other articles of 
ow than usual interest are Phillips Brooks, an estimate 
“tthe life and work of the late Bishop by his brother, 
mt Rey. Arthur Brooks; &@ paper on James Russell 
swell. by Charles Eliot Norton; The French Scare of 
a bs Mr. De Blowitz; and Colorado and its Capital, 
. Julian Ralph. A. Conan Doyle's historical romance, 
rye Refugees’ is continued, the May installment ending 
' a thrilling climax, and there are some delightful 
rs of Miss C. F. Woolson’s story, Horace Chase. 
5 » contributed by Brander Matthews and 
. , Wilder McGlasson, and the series of Shakespearean 
Saal esis continued by Love's Labor Lost, with nine 
Hgstrat Mr. E. A. Abbey, and 
igrew Lang. Outside the Editor's 
erses in the number. 

The Century Company will showin their exhibit at 
the Columbian Exposition a great number of interesting 
original manuscripts and drawings for important illustra- 
tions in The Century and St. Nicholas. 
by Tenvyson, Longfellow, Whittier, and Bryant will ap- 


pulidings 


sit 
ebapt 


ri stories are 


yos by Comment by 


Drawer, there are 


pear in 


originals of 


Messrs. Nicolay and Hay’s [Life of Lincoln 





w Congress, as submitted to the cabinet, Mr. 


ectenant-generai, and the autograph copy, in pencil, of 
several Grant's reply. 


War Series—the last from Mt. McGregor—will be ex 


Lbited, with original manuscripts by General McClellan 
Joseph E. Johnston, and others. 


ples of the earliest English dictionaries, and manu 


“ripts and proofs of the Century Dictionary in various 


sages. This exhibit, with that of other publishers, wil 


%foundin the north gallery of the Manufactures and 


Liberal Arts Building. 


‘The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for May 
New York: Cassell Pub. Co. ) is an original etching 
delicate 
and 

is 


y Perey Robertson called ‘Shere.’ The 
sdation of tone, the just massing of light 

‘uade, the tenderness of the etched liue—which 
‘ere to be considered rather for its tone value than for 
‘self as a line—and the appointed assistance of the 
painter are all employed with knowledge and effect, and 


~ result is a plate which is altogether good of its kind. 


Manuscript poems 


the St. Nicholas exhibit, with the manuscript of 
the frst chapter of Little Lord Fauntleroy, by Mrs. Bur- 
nett, and original stories by other well-know writers. The 
famous letters and documents quoted in 
will be 
shown, including a certificate of a road survey made by 
Lincoln in 1834, with bill for his services at $3 a day. 
ibe letter of the committee apprising Mr. Lincoln of the 
irst nomination for the presidency and h.s reply, the 
corrected copy of the inaugural address from which he 
read, March 4, 1861, the original draft of his proclama- 
von calling for 75,000 men, drafts of important messages 
Lincoln's 
written speech on presenting Grant his commission as 


Letters from General Grant to 
Wee editors of (The Century regarding his papers for the 


The Century Company 
wil show also how an illustration is prepared for the 
magazine, from the artist’s drawing to the printed page, 
) wood-engravings, and by various photo-engraving 
processes; how the Century Dictionary was made, with 


cate and touching sketch of wasted loyalty and disap- 
pointed hope. It is illustrated throughout. John Bunt- 
ing traces the origin and history of The Society of the 
Cincinnati, with the violent objections which were raised 
in its early days against its supposed aristocratic char- 
acter and dangerous tendency. This article also Is 
illustrated. Mrs. Gertrude Atherton supplies a short 
but appreciative account of the American sculptress, 
Kiihne Beveridge, with a cut of her most notable work, 
The Sprinter. Professor L. M. Haupt had a brief article 
on Colonel Pope and Good Roads. The poetry of the’ 


article on the practical subject, Decay in the Apple Barrel, 
and Prof. G. F. Wright defends his recently attacked 
book in an article under the title, Evidences of Glacial 
Man in Ohio, also with many illustrations. The able 
argument by Herbert Spencer on The Inadequacy of 
Natural Selection is continued in this number. Other 
articles are Dietary for the Sick, by Sir Dyce Duckworth; 
a Tribute of the French Academy to America Geological 
Exploration; and a sketch with portrait of Prof. Samuel 
William Jobnson. 

A notable article on the Chinese question, giving the 
Chinese view of the Geary bill, appears in the number of 
Harper’s Weekly, published May 10 bh, presented by the 
Hon. Thomas J. Geary, member of Congress froin Calil- 
fornia, and the author of the famous bill which bears his 
name. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


OXBURY LATIN SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, MASS, 

An endowed school with 140 resident pupils and 40 non-resident, 
prepares boys for Harvard and other colleges and for the Insti 
tute of Technology. Boys coming from a distance can find 
homes with teachers or others recommended by the headmaster. 
Examinations for admission to the lowest class June 24 and Sept. 
16. A few vacant seats rematn in each of the three upper classes. 
Tuition $150. The school begins its two hundred and forty-ninth 
year with schoolhouse renoyated and enlarged, with Physical and 
new Chemical Laboratory, and an increased staff of instructors. 

By order of the Trustees, 
WM. C. COLLAR, A. M., Headmaster. 


HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Italian, Latin. 


Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions.] 


HE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Offer the best thought of the day, on Art Education, in such 
form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 


LFrench, German, Spanish, Greek, 


public. 
is No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. 
’ By James MacAlister, LL.D., 
President of Drexel Institute, Phila‘lelphia. 
No. 2. Art Education in the School Room:--Pictures and 


Their Influence. 
By Ross Turner, Edward 8.jMorse and others. 
Other numbers in preparatign. Price of each number Twenty 
Cents. Mail orders will be promptly filled by 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 

646 Washington St., Boston. 

47 Eust 10th St., New York. 

151 Wabash tAve., Chicago. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Founded by DR. EBEN TOURJEE. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, 


Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 


- 


| 


Litrature. 


STON COMMONW EALT 


Send for 


H. 9 








RADFORD ACADEMY, 
BRADFORD, MASS, 


For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 


| grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
| of study ; also, preparatory and optional. 


Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 

N ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will bogin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 


N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.) 
Training for service, educational or industrial. §jPreparation 
fora pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS, 

One of the best academic and classical schools in New England 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 


cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31 
Send for catalogue to 


WEST NEwro 





Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading Schoo! of Expression in America, 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 





First to teach 





OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Plymouth Co.,25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 

H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. |The} course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 


Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Princtpal. 
HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 
BOSTON- MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost - 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 

161 Newbury St., Boston. 


LJARVARD 


BATES COLLEGE, 


LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. ‘Oren 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Uhase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman Q@. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof, in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 





*e opening article of the number is devoted to British 


“ching and is by Frederick Wedmore. It is fully | 


ilostrated. 


an paper on the World’s Fair, written by th 
n ee eke architect, Mr. Henry Van Brunt, and entitle 
ae Columbian Exposition and American Civilization,is 
ee the Atlantic Monthly for the month o 
hen - au admirable paper—not so much in the wa 

‘ption of what we shall see at the Exhibition, as 














Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





pASTsar BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, | 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and | 


women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. | | 


Elocution. 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $140. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
| seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
| who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August|23. The 





‘ousideration of the probable influence it will haye on’ 


address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Busser INSTI 
| FOREST HILLS, MASS, 
d 
a 
f 
} 
y | instruction may 
a time necessary for a full college course. For further information 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





j 


carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. 





TUTION (of Harvard University), | 


| JJAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


| Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
\the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes 


This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- | Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction | grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
is given in @ variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to | field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Some | Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. 
here be obtained without taking the amount of paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 


No Pre- 


Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


| year. 
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THE QUEEN OF MAY. 


BY LOUISE CHANTLER MOULTON. 


The laughing garlanded May-time is here; 
The glad laburnum whispers at the gate: 
“She comes! She comes! I hear her step draw 
near,— 
Our Queen of Beauty, Arbiuress of Fate!’’ 


The lilacs look at her—She is more fair 
Than the white moon, more proud than the 
strong sun; 
Let him who seeks her royal grace beware 


” 


To woo her lightly were to be undone 


The one sweet rose, that plays the May is June, 
Blooms for her; and for ber a mateless bird 

Thrilis the soft dusk with his entrancing tune, 
Content if by her only he is heard. 


A curious star climbs the far heaven to see 
What She i is for whom the waiting night, 
To music set, trembles in melody; 


Then, by her beauty dazzied, flees from sight. 


And I—what am I that my voice should reach 
The gracious ear to which it would aspire? 
She will not heed my faltering poor speech; 


I have no spell to win what all desire. 


Yet will I serve my stately Queen of May; 
Yet will Il hope, till Hope itself be epent 
Better to atrive, 


though steep and longthe way, 


Than on some weaker heart to sink content. 
Atlantic. 
CHAT ABOUT MEN 
WOMEN, 


AND 


Prof. W. 8. Tyler, the ‘Amherst 
tes.’ who has for 50 years held the position 
of Greek professor at Amherst College, is 
to retire from active duty at 
commencement. Prof. 
83 years old, and still 
health. 


the coming 


enjoys 


Bishop Gaines of the African Methodist | 


Episcopal church told an audience in Balti- 
more the other day that if he 
to steal he would steal like a white man 
‘‘and take a bank, or a factory or a rail 
road.” ‘*Colored folks,” he added, ‘ain't 
up to that yet. 
a pig or a chicken or some eggs. 


were going 


Senator Moriill, of Vermont, is in better 
health than he has been for several years, 
though he recently celebrated the annivers 
ary of his eighty-third birthday. 


A monument will be unvelled to-day in 
honor of Gen. Francis Marion at St. Steph- 
en's, 8. C. Gen. Marion was the guerilla 


chieftain who so harrassed the British in | 
the South during during the Revolutionary | 


war. He is famous in the schvol-books 
for his dinner of sweet potatoes given to 
British officers. 


Ex-President Gonzalez of Mexico js this 
time really dead. He leaves an estate 
valued at $7,000,000, which is suppo-ed to 
indicate the character of his relations to 
the Republic of Mexico. 


Colonel Ward Hill 
Lincoln’s intimate friend and unsuccessful 


biographer, who died the other uay at Mar- | 
have had | 
another book in preparation at the time of | 


tinsburg, W. Va., is said to 
his death. It was to be a three-volume 
compilation of his reminiscences of Lincoln 


and the war. 


N. M. Brigham, who has been appointed | 


United States marshal of Utah, was born! 
in Natick, Mass., thirty-seven years ago. 
His. mother was for twenty-two years post- 
mistress at Natick. Mr. Brigham was 
graduated from Harvard in 1880. 


The late Judge Burbank of S 
is said to have been, with Ben: Perley Poore, 
inventor of aspecies of election bets that 
is certainly more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. They had bet upon 
the result of the national election of 1856 
in this state, and the loser in the one case 
was to wheel a barrel of apples from Bos- 
ton to the residence of Major Poore in 
West Roxbury, while in the other Major 
Poore was to wheel the apples to the home 
of Colonel Burbank at the Tremont House 
in this city. Major Poore was the loser 
and he paid the bet. 


South Boston 


Dr. Thomas W. Evans, the Paris dentist, 
whose fame was word-wide in Eugénie’s 
day, is about to erect a home for American 
girls who go to the French capital to study. 
During the course of his long residence in 
Paris, Dr. Evans has given large sums to 
benevolent and charitable institutions. 


The expenses of the woman politician 
who ran for mayor of Kansas City and 
received 25 votes make amusing reading. 
According to her sworn statement Mrs. 
Potter spent on her 25 votes the sum of 
$79.50, distributed as follows: “T. C. 
Brown, manager juvenile colored band, 
$25; Lon Lanen. bani wagon, $5; Horace 
Runyan, same, $5; J. C. Kindig, band, $24; 
J. Lane & Co., tickets, $18 50; the Dock 
sign company, four banners, $2.” 


Ex-Secretary William C. Whitney and his 
family will pass the summer at Beverly, 
Mass., where Mr. Whitney has rented the 
beautiful estate of E. V. R. Thayer. 


member of the 


linstead of eight, ard 


|} with her youngest 


Socra- 


Tyler is now nearly | 
excellent | 


jan impression is band made or 


When they steal they take | 


lof money he 


| May, 


Lamon, President | 


The oldest living onsite of the West aj 


Point Military Academy is Gen. George S. 
Greene of New York city. He was gradu- 
ated in 1823, served in the Mexican end 
civil wars, and just celebrated his 92d 
birthday. 


Capt. Richard Pike of St. 
is dead at the age of 59. He was a well- 
known Arctic navigator and last year he! 
conveyed the Peary expedition in the Kite 
to Whale sound. Capt. Pike in 1881 took 
the Greely party north and later on he con- 
veyed in the same direction the Greely 
relief expedition. Sofar as is known the 
captain never aspired to discover the pole, 
notwithstanding his many voyages within 
the white zone. 


Jobns, N. F., 


A portrait of the late 
tuck is to be 


Dr. G. C. Shat 
hung on the walls of the 


Massachusetts Home for Intemperate Wo- | 


men. Dr. B.S. Codman is now senior 


Board of Managers. 


The Vienna Philharmonic 
compensate Dr. 


Society, to 


accept the 
ship, will 


Boston Symphony 
give twelve concerts annually 
will present to bim 
the additional proceeds. Dr. Richter re- 
ceives from his various activitiesin Vienna 
only $4,000 a year. 


Mrs. Blaine intends to sail 
daughter later in the 
month. It is her present intention to re- 
main abroad fora year, at least, aid she 
proposes to take a house soinewhere in 
Evgland. 


Dr. Marratt, the United States Consul at 
Athens and an accomplished 
resigned his place to accept the 
ship of Greek history and 
Brown University. 


professor- 
literature at 


Secretary of Agriculture Morton is not 
a horny-handed son of the soil. One of 


his fads is bookbioding. He judges wood- 
cuts and will tell you ata glance whether 
machine 
work. In his leisure moments he will cap 
quotations from Horace with any one who 
is not fresh from school. He has a very 
nice and discriminating literary taste, as 
well as athorough knowledge of literary 
form. 


Paderewshi beat the record inthea 
carrkd off from America. 
Rubinstein’s material reward was $44,000, 
while the young Pole received, January to 
$180,000, and but for the injury to 
one fipger his receipts would have reached 
$200,000. 

The father of Rider Haggard, the nove- 
list, died the other day at Bradenham Hall, 
| Norfolk, at the age of seventy-six. 


| The Russian Minister, Prince Cantacu- 

| zene, has leased the Clarence Andrew cot- 

| tage at Lenox for thesummer. He will go 
| there about the lst of June. 


The only surviving officeholder under 
Jackson’s administration is said to be 
Judge Benjamin Patton, who was at that 
time United States District-Attorney. He 
|} was present at Cleveland's inauguration, 
though he is eigh'y-four years old. 


The Sultan of Turkey has conferred on 
Mme. Albanithe Order of Chefakat. The 
star forming the decoration is set in dia- 


| monds. 
| 


Dr. Cheney, who has been president of 
| Bates college at Lewiston, Me., for 30 years 
jor more, will resign at the end ‘of the pres- 
} eat college year, it is said. 


Hon. L. F. McKinney of Manchester, N., 
| H., recently appointed United States Minis- 
ter to the Republic of Colombia, will leave 
for Bogota on June 7. Mr. McKinney has 
given the Press Club of Manchester the 
free use of his library while he may be in 
South America. 


Nicola Enthymios Theodorianites, a 
Greek whose resemblance to Jupiter, as 
represented by Phidias, has cau-ed him to 
be in great demand as a model for artists 
and sculpturs, is on his way to the World's 
Fair at Chicago. Theodorianites is more 
than seventy years old. He is well knowm 
to tourists who visit Greece. When the 
Duke of Saxe Meiningen saw the old man 
he said, ‘lt is wrong to suppose that the 
Apollos, 
exist in ancient Greece, and that they were 
the creatures of the poet’s imagination. 
After seeing the living image of Jupiter t 
can believe that these 
ancient history did 
Grecians.” 


exist 


Yoshi Hoti, the eldest son of the Japa- 
nese Mikado, who is coming to the World’s 
Fair, is only fourteen years old, but he is 
said to be precocious as most American 
youths at twenty. 


An old man has just died at Otsego Lake, 
N. Y., Joseph Francis, 92 years of age, 
who did much for his kind. The achieve- 
ment of his life was in building life-boats 
and life-cars, and he was the first man to 
use iron for this purpose. His life-saving 
appliances were in geseral use in Europe | 
long before they were adopted by the) 
United States. 


_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








Hans Richter for the pecu- | 
| niary loss hewillsuff'r by his inability to 
conductor- | 


for Enrope | 


scholar, has | 


mount | 


Jupiters and Mercuries did not | 


heroic figures of | 
among the! 


Clark University, has been chosen Cura- 
tor of the Boston Art Museum, and will 
| begin the duties of that position in the fall. 


Dr. John E. Matzke, associate professor | 
|in Romance languages at John Hopkins | 
university, bas accepted a full professor- 
| ship in the same department at Leland Stan- 
ford University in California. 
|} was opened by the acceptance by Dr. 
Henry A. Todd of his call to Columbia | 
| College. 


B. I. Gilman, lecturer in Be at | 


| Dr. W. C. Winslow of Boston has been | 
appointed a member of the council of the 

| Psychical Science Congress which assem- 

| bles at Chicago, August 21. 


An English Journal has been coil ta Worn by over a millio: 


statistics among authors on the interesting | 
subject of s'eep, and finds that many of | 
them may be caught papping during the 
golden hours of day. Prof. Blackie has | 
“followed nature in 
noon pap now for fifty years”; and he is a} 
wonderful example of vigorous old age. | 
Mr. Walter Besant does not take an after- | 
noon pap as a role, but if be drops off 
between luncheon and dinner, he does not | 
regret it. Mr. Halli Caine confesses to the 
nap habit, but adds that it is a great waste | 
of time, though rot of tissue. Mr. W. T. 
Stead considers plenty of sleep ‘‘an indis- 
| pensable necessity for all brain-workers,” 


}and says that Mr. John Morley, when edi- 
tor of The Pall Mall Gazette, took forty 
winks after his chop. That very active 
journalist, T. B. OConnor, M.P., is a great 
believer in sleep, and thinks that ten hours 

|out of thetwenty-four should be devoted 

ito slumter. Here is a hint to those suffer 
jung from insomnia—a form of suffering 
jthat falls largely to the lot of brain- 
workers: Mr. George R. Sims, the drama- 
tist, whois a busy writer, has made the 
discovery that an afternoon nap is the best 
thing to take if one wants tosileep at night. 

Mr. Sims heid out against it as an effemi- 
nate habit, but having once fallen into the 
way of it he finds that it not only enables 
him to work with a clearer brain at night 
but, better than all, it enables him to sleep 
long and peacefully after he goes to bed. 


An Experiment in Coal. 


Mr. Nathan Strauss, who undertook dur- 
| ing the last winter to sell a certain amoun, 
of coal at cost in the regions of New York | 
city occupied by persons of small meanst 
furnishes some interesting figures as to the 
euterprise. In all some 53.000 tickets 
were sold, of which 20,501, at 5 cents, pro- 
cured from 20 to 25 pounds each, and 18,- | 
933, at 10 cents, procured from 40 to 
pounds each. These,jit will be seen, em. 
braced about four-fifths of 
sold; they called for rather more than one- 
half the coal sold. The prices were calcu- 





($5 for 2240 pounds), without the iabor of 
distributing 


were the thrifty, orderly, and self-respect- | 


crowded districts there are many thous- | 
ands of men and women who shrink from 
receiving charity, but who giadly and 
gratefully avail themselves of every oppor- | 


far as possible.” 
This, says Harper's Weekly, is undoubt- 


edly true. It would be most ungracious to | 


suggestion that as the ordinary price at 


the plan still more nearly free of any 
element of charity. 


$100 Reward, $100. 





The reader of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and thatisCatarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
| Cure is taken internally, acting directly on 
| the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
| tem, thereby destroying the foundation of 
the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building ap the constitution and assist- 
| ing vature in doing its work. The propri- 
;etors have so much faith in its curative 

powers, that they offer One Hundred Dol- 
jlars for any case that it fails to cure. 
| Send for list of testimonia's. 
| Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., 
| K@"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
he A aS 


j “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 





Toledo, O. 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
' the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
| For sale by ruggists in every part of the 
| world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins’ow’ 
‘ soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


which coal is peddled by the small measure 

is from $12 to $16 a ton, it would be pos. | 
sible toiuclude in the price of tickets the | 
cost of distribution as well, and thus make , 


This place | : 


PARTRIDGE AND PARTRQ 


50 | The new book by Ashmont, w! 
| Management, 
| and which has ere ated such great 
the tickets | {nterest among dog lovers, is 


laborers, their wives and children,” and | 
be adds: ‘‘The experiment has demon- | 
strated emphatically that within the | 


tunity to make their scant earnings go as ' 
} 


criticise so generous an undertaking, and | 
we have nv intention of doing so in the | 






FERRIS? GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists. €2. 


mothers, misses and child TAR A ent 


~ ? 
Clamp buckle at hip for hos« Ad Wr —_— 
supporters, {| 
| 
Tape-fastened buttons, / rh | 


practicing the after-| Cord-edge button holes. 


4 4 ort : 
Various shapes—long, &3 £ a | 
ed 


short, or medium. { 


FERRIS BROS. sa15:.130."'¢",- 
37-41 TEMPLE PL ( 


- 





FINE 


TAILORING. #5 


Very Moderate Prices iM : 


Call and See Us. 9’ 


Formerly with W.C. BROOKS & co 


L. J. PARTRIDGE 


KENNEL if 
SECRET 


breeding and ex 


put 
THAYER PUBLISHING COWPANY, 48 toe 


| ston st., Back Bay, Bostun. PRIt : 
lated on the basis of the cost of the coal | — 


> altering Sormans for the Wil 


We are now eviuting, weekly tract form,s 
series of sermons of the winter b Rev. E 
EVERETT HALE, D.D. These sermons ¥ 
sent regularly, post-paid, to any given address 

| receipt of one dollar. Single copies five 
each. Now ready: 

No. 1. THE CHURCH AND THE WORL! 

“« 9 THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHkIsT 

“ 3. LIFE HID WITH GOD 

“« 4 THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOO 

“ 5. TU GLORIFY GoD ; 

“ 6 WHITTIER, CURTIS AND LONGI 

LOW. 

* 7. ©°TIS FIFTY YEARS SINC! 

“ 8. PERSONAL RELIGION 

* 9 MODERN IDOLATRY 

“10. TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER 

“1L. TRUTH. 

*12. HOW TO USE THE BIBL! 

“43. LIGHT OF THE WoOkKL! 

“14. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

* 15. CKEEDS AND LIFE. 

“96. LAW OF LOVE. 

“17. CHRISTIAN MYSTICS 

“38. FAILURE AND STRESGTIH 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 


3 Hamilton Place, Bosto™ 


AIR MATTRESS. 





If you want health and comfort 


Absolute pu a 


AIR’ MATTRESS. Ln 
only pertect bed max le. Indorsed phys 

Manufactured and sold only by METROLV! 
Alk GOODS COMPANY, 7 TEMPLE PLA’ 


Steam Carpet Cleat 


Carpets Made Over and Kelaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Holland a 3 iit 


Furniture Upholstered. 


UPHOLSTERE em 
J.B. BRYANT ana canineT-™4¥ 


Betwee® 
| RutlandandC€ oncord $¢ 


711 Tremont St. 
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{re You Bitious? 
THEN Use \ 


pRSON 


PILLS. 
pest Liver Pill Made” 


a 
1 eu USNESS and SICK HEADACHE 
poatively <™ 
wer and Fe 







mplaints, Put up in Glass Vials. 
:dose. They expel all impurities 
ate women find great benefit from 
verywhere, or sent by mail for 
bottles $1.00. Full particulars free, 
_22 Custom House St., Boston, Maas. 


By sons 
Bg Anon 
Bd LINIMENT 


for INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 
ORIGINATED 


Old Family Physician. 
$ Colds, Sore Throat, Cramps, Pafus. 
nr n body or limb, like magic. Cures 
mee ~ starrh, Colic, Cholera Morbus, Rheu- 
4 cam Bl via. Lame Back, Stiff Jointa, Straina. 





& 





By an 


ice, 36 cents ; six $2.00. Sold by 
SON & ©O,, Boston, Massa. 


e 1 
yHIN 
«a Il JOHN 


| Mi hi 
owing Machines. 

*30.00 CASH. 
915.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the 
wrietly High Grade Sewing Machines, ex- 
cept Davis. $19 50 buys any ofthe Meatum 
grade of Machines, suchas ‘avorite, Avon, 
columbus, Pxcelstor, &c. $12 OS buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 


ayretall house In New England. Oil, 
Jedies and Repairs tor all Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


_Vrop. 18 Hayward PI., Boston. 


SECURITY 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS. 


Praoent Business Men 


Will Place 


Copies of Trial Balances 


and other 


\ 


important business papers 
(which may be required in an emergency) 
euside of their con offices in a Safe in 
the Vaults of the SECURITY Company 
located in the absolutely fireproof Equi- 
able Building. 


The peace of mind thus obtained is 
worth the cost of a safe many times over. 


EDWARD R. ANDREWS, President. 


IVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


—BY— 
EPWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
reae at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St. 
‘4nd & Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place 





[END A HAND 


FOR MAY. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


New York 
’ 


A New District. By A. R. Thaw, M.D. 
‘singer's Alms. By Henry Abbey. 

ise. By Henry Barrett Learned. 

| College. 

ion. 

L lows’ Society. 

Expenses at Harvard. 









41 Association. 
Meeting and Reports of Lend a Hand 


‘ news-stands. Annual subscriptions 
numbers 20 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


\ ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
- 323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church 
Braneh, 284 Boylston St. 
i mistakes; all cases stamped with 


wae TRADE MARK. 


Fame 


OSES. 


ats Flowering Shrubs, Grape Vines, Peo. 
en rything desirable for the Garden 

or Plant Stand, outside Faneuil Hall, oppo- 
we Quiney Market. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS. 
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Spearing a Salmon. 


St. Nicholas, the old man steps abroad 


bow. The torch in front is lighted, and 
with a crackle like the frying of grease the 
flame leaps upward, and with its yellow 
trunks, and the surface of the water. 
with along pole in lieu of paddle, gives a 
push or two, and the canoe glides out on 
the surface of the pool, But it is too 
quickly done, for the pool, shallow there, 
is lighted to the very bottom as with the 
light of day, and several huge black objects 
move away into the deep and 
places. 
thrust down into the water after a depart- 
ing shadow, but it is too late. Then 
canoe is cautiously driven toward the 
deeper place atthe head of the pool, and as 
it nears the other end, one, two, six, ten, 
twenty great shadowy forms dart, one 
after the other, toward the foot of the pool, 
past them. 

Down goes the spear, not with a splash, 
but w.th a steady thrust, It strikes the 
bottom, but the fish is already several feet 
away, and itis drawn back empty. Several 
times this happens. Hasthe old man lost 
bis former skill? Soon he suspects that 
the new pole, like a bright streak moving 
toward them, frightens them. 

A new supply of bark is necded, so they 
return tothe camp. The spear is held over 
the fire until it is blackened from end to 
end and is no longer conspicuous. So con- 
fident is the old hunter of getting fish, that 
he makes ready to eat him at once. He 
pokes up the fire, throws on some fresh 
wood, and sets a kettle of water to boil. 
He peels some potatoes, which he has 
brought along (perhaps fer the very pur- 
pose), and puts them into the water. 

Meanwhile the salmon have recovered, 
doubtiess, from their first scare. So, with 
a fresh supply of torches, they start again 
—this time with more deliberation, for the 
long black pirogue has pot entered the 
length of itself upon the pool, before down 
goes the spear. Hand over hand it is 
pushed, and, it seems, willnever stop. It 
reaches the sandy bottom and sticks there. 
t sways as if something is tugging at the 
end of it. Then, as he would lift a load of 
hay on a pitchfork, the old man gradually 
raises the end of the spear. Out comes a 
black nose, and there jis a flapping and 
sp ashing of fins and powerful tail, and the 
first salmon is caught. 

Quickly the old man draws the fish to the 
side of the canoe, lifts it on board, caught 
and held firmly by the stout jaws. It is 
released, and lies upon the bottom of the 
canoe—only afour pounder. Onlya four- 
pounder, the smallest one of the whole 
crowd, when plenty of them looked as big 
as stoves-pipes! And there was one, much 
bigger than any of the rest, which looked 
fully four feet long. Sometimes, when 
those big fellows do get caught, the spear- 
man lets go entirely,and when the fish is 
exhausted with the violence of its efforts, 
it may be easily drawn in. It would be 
hard to say which is more excited over the 
capture—the stranger, who never saw such 
a thing done before, or the old man, to 
wiom all the enthusiasm of his younger 
days seems to have returned. 


The Pluck of the Greyhound. 





The sire of Fullerton, when running at 
Haydock Park, struck a hurdle, underneath 
which the hare had escaped, with snch 


says The Spectator, he ‘afterward won the 
final course, Princess Dagmar, another 
Waterloo Cup winner, in running her first 
course saw the dog against which she was 
contending drop dead at her side. The hare 


to win two more courses—a feat which 
speaks more for the courage of the animal 
than for the humanity of her. own r. 

The lightning speed af wh ch the courses 


rough ground, make severe falls, and even 
broken limbs, notuncommon. Yet adogso 
injured wiil often try to renew the chase, 
falling again, yet making vain and painfal 
efforts to avoid defeat. The type of couor- 
age so exhibited, ‘individual’ as distin- 
guished from ‘corporate’ |courage, is per- 
haps shown in its most highly specialized 
formin the greyhound, amongdogs. The 
impulse receives no aid from the association 
of other animals of the same kind. The 


rival, not a comrade. 


Father Kneipp, the proprietor of the 
famous ‘bare-foot cure’ at Woershoefen, 
was the recipient cf many honors upon his 
recent visit to Berlin. He delivered two 
lectures upon the system which he advo- 
cates. They were attended by the repre- 
sentatives of many aristocratic families 
and several officers of state. At the end of 
the last lecture a committee of citizens 





placed a silver laurel wreath upon the old 
priest’s head. 


STON COMMONWEALTH, 


All being ready, writes Tappan Adney in | 


| with the spear, and takes his place in the | 


glare lights up the bushes, the nearer tree- | 


Quickly stepping in also, the stern-man, | 


somber | 
With a splash the spear is quickly | 


the | 


force #s to fall back apparently dead; yet, | 


TAILOR, 
8 SUMMER ST, 


|| Adjustable 
| Trousers 


| A SPECIALTY. 





EASY, COMFORTA- 
BLE, STYLISH. 


‘Springfield Republican, 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 


med, 


THE LEADING 


NEW 


NEWSPAPER 
ENGLAND. 


OF 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUsLICAN 
tablished in 1524 by Samuel Bowles. It has 
constantly and consistently served the people 
asan independent and progressive newepaper. 
it undertakes to publish the legitimate news in 
the broadest interpretation, with promptness, 
care, intelligent and convenient arrangement and 
just proportion. It seeks at the same time to 
promote good government, social order and in- 
austrial prosperity, while it also provides a vast 
amount of interesting, profitable and entertaining 
reading matter. It is the organ of no special 
party, class or interest. 

THE REPUBLICAN 1s handsome and clean in 
typographical appearance, and original and fresh 
in matter, having its own exclusive correspond- 
ence, making its own selections and producing 
its own literary and other features. It 1s the aim 
of its conductors to make it different from other 
newspapers rather than like them. 

THE WEELLY REPUBLICAN gives the cream 
of the seven daily issues in its 12 broad pages—all 
the important news and the best of the editorial, 
correspondence and general and special features 
of the paper. It is edited and arranged with 
great care, and is pronounced by many good 
judges the best weekly neWspaper and family 
journal in the country. 

DAILY 
year. 

SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 

WEEKLY: 50 cents for months, $1 a year. 

All subscriptions are payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Sample copies free. 

FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 

The Weekly Republican, a 12-page paper, will 
be sent free for one month, to any one who wishes 
to try it. 


was e8- 


70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, $8 a 


six 


Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


BAY STATE HOTEL, 


STONY ISLAND AVENUE, 
(Bei iween 634 and 64th Streets,) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 


First class,fire proof,steam heated, electric lighted, 


Within 500 feet of 64th Street entrance to the 
Exposition, and three minutes’ walk of steam, 
electric and cable cars, tor all parts of city. 

Best location for parties visiting the 


WORLD'S FAIR. 


We have arranged with the Boston & Maine R. 
R. for a series of tours from Boston in SPECIAL 
VESTIBULED TRAINS of New PULLMAN PALACE 
SLEEPING and DINING CARS, leaving Boston every 
Saturday (except June 17) and leaving Chicago 
every Sunday at 3.30 PM. (except June 26) arriy-, 
ing in Boston Tuesday at 8A.M. These trains run 
to Chicago via NIAGARA FALt8, giving ample time 
to see the famous eataract, and will return via 

al. 
— of tickets tor entire trip, $100, 
which inelndes first-class railway fare | unlimited | 
double verth (half section) in sleeping car, meals 





also died just inside a covert into which it 
had escaped; yet the greyhound managed | of special conductors. 


are run, and the quick turns of tne hare on | 


dog which is slipped with the winner is a 


in dining car going and retuaning, transfers of 
passengers and baggage in Chicago, accommoda- 
tions for one week on American Pian at Bay State, 
one week’s admission to exposition, and service 
Parties desiring to remain 
| two weeks instead of one, $135. 
| Kates given for regular train service from all 
| points, with or without sleeping car, meals, trans- 
|fers, etc., via Maine Central, through White 
Mountains, Niagara Falls, or Montreal, or via all 
routes from Buston. 
| General Managers: C. 
| 429), 58 State St., Boston, Masse.; t 
55 Hampehire St , Auburn, Me.; J. 
Hotel Manager. 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 


Hon. J. Q. A. Brackett, ex Gov.of Massachusetts. 
| Hon. H. 1. Cleaves, Gov. of Maine. 
| Hon. W. E. Ruseell, Gov. of Massachusetts. 
Hon. K. C. Burleigh, ex-Gov. of Maine. . 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. AGENTS WANTED. 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


CURE 
YOU, 


H. HUFF, (Room 
i.M.SPRAGUE, 
A. NUTTER, 





One application gives immediate relief. It 
Soothes, Heals an’ Cures Wounds of a}! kinis 
Sealds, Kurns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Itching Piler, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
or any Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 


or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster &) 


Co., Bath, N. H. 


.0.Smith 


} 
| 
j 


| 





There’s a wheel in the life of all men, which 
taken every day, leads on to manliness. It is a 


COLUMBIA — 
BDICYELE.: . 


_ Columbia catalogue. 45 comprehensive engravings. 
The most exhaustive cycling cotalegee published. Free 
at ( olumbia agencies. By mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


‘THE 
GURNEY REFRIGERATOR 


IS SUPERIOR 


By reason of its improved construction 


In the Following Points: 








Cleanliness. 

Free Circulation. 

Economy in the Use of Ice. 

Condensation and Dry Air. 

Low Average Temperature. 

Freedom from Condensation on the 
Inner Walls. 

Freedom from Damage by the Use 
of Ice Picks. 

8. Proper Location of Drip Pipe. 

9. Long Life, 

BP eres ew the GURNEY before buying 


PLYMOUTH FOUNDRY CoO., 


Stoves, Ranges and Refrigerators, 
90 UNION 8ST., BOSTON. 


Carlyle Gut Gavendish, 


The correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaam. 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST, 


OARD in @ charming old-fashioned house in 
B a near suburb of Boston; there is a suite of 
three rooms and large parlor to be let with board; 
there are ample and attractive grounds and a 
large piazza, easily accessible frum the city; this 
offers a rare opportunity for a quiet family who 
| wish to avoid the cares of housekeeping and 
| secure the privacy and comforts of a home with 
lthe owner of the estate. Address M. M. R., 
Boston Commonwealth. 


‘TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


The Committee of Lend a H d Clubs. 

THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
| interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
' reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 

Annual Subscription 25 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
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GUT THIS OUT 


MMENSE STOCK and short of room; other 
goods soon to arrive compel us to offer special 
low prices on finest stock of Brass and Iron 
Bedsteads to be found in Boston. Come quick, 
bring your money and you will find bargains. 
$3.50 to $250.00. 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 
7O Washington Street, Boston, 


Importers, M’f’rs and Distributers. 





THEATRE NOTES. 


At the Tremont!Theatre, this week, Mr. | 
Willard has given a series of performances 
of ‘John Needham’s Double,’ that power- | 
ful and pathetic study of over-weening 
ambition, ‘brief madness and long despair.’ | 
His admirable work in the double rdle of 
Joseph Norbury, the| warm-hearted, single- | 
souled country gentleman, and John | Need- | 
ham, the baffled speculator and discovered | 
forger, has lost nothing of its strength, its 
subtlety, its compelling illusion. The suap- 
porting company were somewhatless suited 
to,their parts than in the preceeding pre- 
ceeding performances of the present en- 
gagement; though Mr. Carletou’s Grant 
and Mr. Massen’s Colonel Booker had capi- 
tal moments. Next week ‘The Middle- 
man,’ in wh ch Mr. Willard’s Cyrues Blank- 
arn is perhaps his most popular impersona- 
tion. 


At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, James 
O’Neill has repeated his picturesque per- 
formance of ‘Fontenelle’. At the Grand 
Opera House, the once immensely popular 
melodrama, ‘The Ticket-of-Leave-Man,’ has 
had successful revival. Atthe Park Thea- 
tre, ‘A Temperance Town’ closes to-night | 
one of the most phenomenal runs in Boston 
records. At the Globe Theatre, ‘Led | 
Astray’continues to attract large audiences. | 
At the Boston Museum, ‘Shore-Acres’ has 
but one more week to run. At the Boston | 
Theatre, ‘The Span of Life,’ with its) 
weirdly thrilling ‘human bridge’ effects,has | 
excited much ‘upper-house’ enthusiasm. 





It will doubtless be with great pleasure | 
that audiences at the Park Theatre next | 
week will receive a new musical piece by | 
another favorite writer. After enjoying 
six months of comedy in Hoyt’s happy 
hit, there presents itself an opportunity to 
enjoy comedy with musical variations by 
another writer who has an enviable record 
among Boston theatre-goers. This is Fred 
Miller, Jr., composer of that nautical 
comic opera, ‘Ship Ahoy,’ which had such 
along run atthe Park Theatre two sea- 
sons ago. His new work is called ‘The 
Golden Wedding,’ and is described asa 
‘ballad comedy,’ which indicates that it 
will be a play containing no end of fun 
and will be filled with a great many of 
those musical numbers and popular catchy 
airs which the composer of ‘Ship Ahoy’ 
proved by that piece that he knew so 
well how to write. In his new effort, Mr. 
Miller has written not only the music but 
the lyrics. It has been carefully rehearsed 
at the Park Theatre for the past three 
weeks and the stage management is in the 
able hands of James Gilbert whose clever 
work as a stage director was very evident 
from the way he put on ‘1492’ at the Park 
Theatre for Manager Rice. Owing to the 
lateness of the season. the management 
has been able to secure some of the best 
light comedy and musical talent. In the 
company are: Mr. W. T. Dolye, Mr. Chas. 
A. Burke, Mr. H. G. Lonsdale, Mr. Bar- 
ney Reynolds, Miss Florrie Bates, Miss 
Lizzie Derious Daly, Miss Grace Ogden, 
Miss Florence Dunbar, Miss Emma Salis- 
bary. The piece is in three acts. 


This afternoon's and evening’s presenta- 
tion of Joseph Hutton's very strong play, 
‘John Needham’s Double,’ will be the last 
givings of this exciting work. On Mon- 
day, Mr. Willard begins his farewell per- 
formances. For all next week, his last 
but one atthe Tremont, he will bring for- 
ward ‘The Middleman,’ by Henry Arthur 
Jones. On Monday, May 22, seats can be 
secured for each and ail of Mr. Willard’s 
remaining appearances here, and it would 
hardly seem necessary to suggest—so 
great is sure to be the desire for these last 
performances—that earliest application 
possible be made at the box office. 


Mr. James A. Herne, the author of 
*‘Shore-Acres,’ will deliver a lecture in 
Horticultural Hall, on Sunday evening, 
May 28. His subjects will be the doctrine 
of evolution, the land question and similar 
topics on which Mr. Herne is thoroughly 
posted. He has given discourses in other 
cities and always delights and instructs 
his audiences. A cordial invitation to be 
present is extended. 


Only one more week remains of the ran 
of ‘Shore-Acres,’ at the Museum, and next 
Saturday evening, May 27, the curtain will 
fall for the lasttime on one of the most 
successful plays the Museum has wit- 
nessed for many seasons. Week after 
week it has delighted hundreds of play- 





|forward ‘The Professor's Love Story,’ 
| before bis departure, and according to 
| these requests he will be seen once more 


———_———_——— 


goers by its wholesome humor and pathos 
and has demonstrated that the public | 
craves a good stage production and will | 
abundantly support it. The last week will 
doubtless witness a succession of crowded 
houses, for there are still many who have | 
postponed visiting this charming piece | 
until the last moment. The run will ter- | 
minate with the close of the regular dramatic 





endiug in the full tide of success. ‘Shore- 
Acres’ may be sure of a warm welcome 
whenever it again visits this city. 


Scores of letters have been received by 
Mr. Willard asking him to again bring 


as the delightful absent-minded professor, 
on Monday night, May 29th, and at the 
Decoration Day matinée, Tuesday, May 
30. Asthese are the positively last times 
of this play, the dates should be care- 
fully noted. 


Next week Mr. O'Neill is to give at the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre a grand produc- 
tion of the famous play, ‘Monte Cristo,’ in 
which he has appeared as Edward Dantes 
for over 3000 times. He will have the sup- 
port of Mr. Shannon as Caderous, with 
which part he has so long identified, and 
Miss Kate Fletcher for seven years asso- 
ciated with Mr. O'Neill, Miss Plows-Day, 
Miss Dana, and Messrs. Daniel Jarrett, 
Wm. Robinson, Howard Gould, Wm. H. 
Pascoe, Aug. Balfour, and Clement St. 
Martin will also appear. An elaborate 
scenic and costume display will be a feat- 
ure of this production. 


“Working and Resting. 


A writer in the Contributor’s Club in the 
May Atlantic characterizes as a social 
heresy the notion that a man ought to work 
steadily all day long. The spasmodic 
method of the clergyman, he says, is the 
natural method. The beast of prey, for 
example, does not spend his whole-time, 
day after day, pottering about the forest in 
a routine manner. On the contrary, he 
goes off for a vigorous, well-sustained 
hunt, and then, having gorged himself on 
the proceeds, he lies down to repose and 
meditation, until some further and pressing 
necessity for action arises. Great men— 
who are always much closer to nature than 
ordinary men—follow the same plan. 
Danial Webster, for example, never con- 
structed his stupendous legal and forensic 
arguments by so many ‘days’ work,’ as the 
phrase is, duly separated by eight hours’ 
sleep every night. His habit was, after 
preparing himself by a slight dose of med- 
icine, along nap, and a moderate repast, 
to perform his task by one mighty and con- 
tinuous effort. And Mr. Webster's capacity 
for loafing between whiles was as monu- 
mental as his intellect. Extraordinary | 
tension cannot, indeed, be endured without: 
an antecedent period of repose any more 
than a tiger can spring without first 
crouching. 

It is a remarkable fact, too, that, as civi- 


THE 





lization advances, the spasmodic instead of 
the routine system of labor begins to recur. | 
English professional men of the present | 
day work very hard while they are at it, | 
but they take long vacatiors. In this | 
country—in Boston, for instance—it used | 
to be the custom for a lawyer to arrive at | 
his office by nine o’clock, and to stay there, 

with an hour out for dinner, until six | 
o'clock. It was wittily said, many years 
ago, of a prominent member of the Boston 
bar, who spent part of the year ina remote 
suburb, ** *s notion of life in the coun- 
try is to go home late, and pick up apples 
in his orchard after dark by the light of a 
lantern.” Nowadays, the lawyer gets to 
his office at half past nine or ten o'clock, 
and leaves it by fourin the afternoon. In 
the summer he takes a long vacation. More 
work is done than formerly, but it is done 
with a rush, and the intervals of repose 
are longer. Thus extremes tend to meet; 
and the typical man of two or three cen- 
turies hence will doubtless approximate 
still more in his habits of exertion to the 
lion, the bear, and the fox. 

But at present we must look to certain 
communities which are primitive, or at 
least comparatively so, for examples of 
properly ordered labor and rest. {n the 
British Provinces, for instance, if a man 
has a piece of work to do, he accomplishes 
it; and then he sits down to rest, to medi 
tate, and to confer, instead of turning his 
hand immediately, in a perfunctory way, 
to some new task. It is a common saying 
among farmers in the neighborhood of 
Boston that a laborer from the Previnces 
is ‘no good’ until he has had a year or two 
of breaking-in. Thatis the leugth of time, 
as they reckon, which is required to trans- 
form him from a lordly, natural, spasmodic 
man to a docile, automatic, laboring 
machine. In Maine the farming class have 
the same healthy habits of work—or rather 
of rest; hence their raddy complexions, 
their infinite humor, the ripe development 
of their social faculties. 





We are not surprised that people will 
not take a new cough remedy, when they 
know the value of Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 
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CITY REAL ESTATE 


a) 
PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000, } 






TRUST 69 


HAS REMOVED To 
60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 


season and will bear away the record of | Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented ang «», 
CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORM ATION, ee 


Miss Florence Marryat, daughter of the 
famous writer, lives alone, attended by 
two servants, ata pretty little house in 
West Kensington, where she has a re- 
markable collection of pets—dogs, birds 
and flowers. Miss Marryat is reputed to 
be very kind to young authors, of whom 
she has a good numberamong her friends. 
She has even been known to help the 
lame dog over the stile by writing a chap- 
ter ina novel, which, somehow or other, 
the author found insuperavle difficulty in 
writing. 


Adjustable Trousers. 


There is something new under the sun. 
Mr. C. C. Smith, the tatlor at No. 8 Sum- 
mer St. of this city, has it; it is his spec- 
jalty. It is the adjustable trousers. Every 
mav knows that the chief trouble with 
trousers is the fact that they areeither too 
tight or to loose about the waist, Mr. Smith 
has conferred a signal boon onall men who 
want at once to be comfortable in their at- 
tireJand neat in their appearance. This 
adjustable feature enables one always to 
strike that happy medium between un- 
sightly looseness and uncomfortable tight- 
ness. 








Driving the Brain 

at the VINE 
of the Body. 
While we drive ; 
the brain we 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 





ercise, pure air 
—foods that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
ioss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
wiil doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists 





“THE GARROD 


Lithia Water Company. 


Medical Director, Dr. J. T. Simpson, M. D., London. 


899 WASHINGTON ST. 





Carbonated Lithia Water 


The increasing demand for this new Mireral 
Water, consequent on the beneficial effects pro- 
duced by its use on Gout, Gravel, Rheumatic 
Gout, etec., induces the Company to pay special 
attention to its manufacture. Each bottle con- 
tains the exact proportion of Carbonate of Lithia 
as prescribed and recommended by Sir Alfred B. 
Garrod, Bart., M.D., the original introducer of 
this water in the above diseases. 

WILLIAM BROWNE, Chemist. 

Orders received at 253 Federal St., 13 Pleasant 
St., 43 Federal St. and 899 Washington St. 


EST and | VERMONT 
ECREATION | “ares” 
LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 


Offers superior attractions for a 
SUMMER VACATION, 


The Central Vermont R. R. 


PRESENTS THE BEAUTIES of the above ina 
NEW ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET entitled 
‘Summer Homes Among the Green Hilis 
of Vermont and along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,’ containing a SELECTED number 
of the best family homes for the entertainment . f 
Summer Guests. Prices, $4 to $10 per week. 
Also, list of best hotels, with description and 
rates. Mailed free on application to 


T. H. HANLEY, N.E.P.A., 


260 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


or S. W. CUMMINGS, G.P.A., 


St. Albans, Vt. 





MACKENZIE & ¢ 


50 Bromfield Street, 


ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND 


DECORATIVE 


DESIGNING. 


Building Plans and Specifications 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEP ts, 


Also all other pleces for 


Solid Plaid aborae pa 
Silver Forks 


Spoons, 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & Ch, 


SILVERSMITHs. 


511 Washington St., cor. Wes, 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Dep 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevalor 
First-Class Cafe and Restaurant 

JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’. 





AMUSEMENTS. 





BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. R M. FIELD, 


Every Evening at 8. 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON 

LAST WEEK! 

MR. JAS. A. HERNE 
As ‘Nath’! Barry’ in his play, 


SHORE-ACRES. 


Its ag- FOURTH MONTH 9 ie 
closing a run of 113 performances. 


PARK THEATRE. _ 


LAST TIMES: 





’ Commencing Monday, May 22 


GOLDEN WEDDING, 


By FRED MILLER, Jr., 
Composer of the great Boston success, 


SHIP AHOY! 


Saturday Matinee a -- 











Next Week—Monday, May 
men’s Night. May 30, Decors 


BOWDOIN sitesrce. 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON...-+0-++++0000"" 


Manager 





MONDAY, MAY 224. 


MR. JAMES O’NEILL 


MONTE CRISTO: 





Mats. Wed. and 54 at 
29 _Wwheel- 
tien Dsy 
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ae WAKING OF SPRUNG. 


-isen from the na rowed rift 


he has?! a 
pe” her grave, and, standing tall and 
t war » . 
sweet, 
ave : breezes blow around her feet, 
- _oa ; odors round her presence drift. 
ad sofience * : : 
~ yds the primrose pale; white violets lift 
Yow Ot 


er faces where the hedgerows meet; 
} pares ** . 

Thelr | kle round the lovers’ seat 

reen leaves, and wakens swift! 


Tre b ypey eur 
wena ner biue z 


i doth wake when Spring doth 





the W 
forall @ 
Wobt > ‘ 
e again love calls, and life is fair; 
- i that seeme d too sad a thing to break, 
Tee ® a sive, gives a truce to care: 
~ is here, and once more for her sake 
: est sou! her saddest lot can bear. 
—| London World. 
Verdi. 
roa man of such strength and health, 
» brains and wealth of imagination as 
aj. says the fortnightly Review, noth- 


ye spossible. His is not the nature of 
uu. who, after a series of successes 
igor of manhood, sat down 
spent the rest of his witty existence 
owing the cud of memory, but rather 
st of a Titian, whose work ceased only 
with the breath of life. 
‘pore is a curious parallel between these 
» oreat artists—the painter who worked 
out apparent loss of power to the age 
sipety-nine, and only died by the acci- 
f the plague, and the composer who 
~eodgeed bis best and most mature work 
ithe age of seventy-nine, and is to all 
appearance capable of as much more both 
vd and pew. In such hale veterans this 
~otury has happily been rich, and Italy 
“go claim her share. In Verdi she has a 
woree of pride which she is not slow to 
gpreciate or backward in acclaiming. 
Those who lately witnessed the triumph of 
vic lgst opera could not failto be deeply 
opreased, oO the one hand, by the touch- 
sg affection which leavened the enthusi- 
wn of the country—an affection felt and 
pressed alike by King and by peasant— 
wd on the other, by the modesty and dig- 
ywith which it was accepted by the 
reat composer. 
“g» devoid was he of all self-assertion, 
et beeven expressed his regret that so 
sta concourse of strangers should have 


asiti 


ih . 
in fail \ 


s 


iW 





wien the trouble to come from all parts of 
Beope for the premiére, and declared that 
ye preferred the days of his earlier career, 


when bis operas Were accepted or rejected 

erits alone, and when the test 
was independent of any considerations of 
personal popularity. A glanceat his honest 
eewasenough to satisfy the hearer that 
his true convictions and no 
sfectations of humility. 

Such men are at all times rare; butliving 
ss Verdi does at &@& moment when the 
younger Italian school, which he has so 

fc almost single-handed, is 


these were 


long fostered 
rapidly coming to the fore, and is reaching 
a1 important crisis of its development, 
tis influence for good cannot possibly be 
ver-rated, nor can it fail to be productive 
{the highest results 


If you want to be on the safe side, stick 
wo the old reliable, Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 
itissold by dealers everywhere. 


Magnetizing a Snake. | 


lt happened that a few of use w re stand- 
ag in a field near my own house, writes 
-R. O'Reilly in St. Nicholas, when we 
‘aW a large black-and-white snake gliding 
tloog. It took refuge in a bunch of grass 
a 1 wee ds, about fifty yards away. 
Don’t kill him,” said I; ‘‘and { will 
“ow you something you never saw before. 
- Make that snake follow me into the 
house without ever touching him, In fact, 
‘bis own accord, he’ll go wherever I go. 
_ ‘hey waited while I ran in and hurriedly 
“aaoged ny dress, reappeariag in a mcment 
Cad in a navy-blue dressing-gown reaching 
~ ¥o to within an inch of the ground. 
“OW itis necessary to mention that it was 
‘ery cam day. The sun was shining 
overhead, and not a cloud was in the sky. 
cme field was covered with very short 
sss, and 1 trusted to the fact that there 


Was 


- 


~ re acre, nor any other place for the 
“ake lo hide in, except that very bunch of 
- re he still lay close. I approached 

“2, aud took up my station about twenty 
“ 's from where he was hiding. I stood 
48 & statue, with my arms hanging 
. onless by my sides, and my face toward 
“a. [then asked them to go to the bunch 
.srass by the farther side, and to chase 
+ J Out So that he would make his exit on 
oe side next me. But before they came 
rede he had already glided off, and made 
we toward me. I was gazing straight 
ov 88 he approached me, and, without 
mo my hard or moving my arms, I be- 
fol AP gently backward. Still he 
followed I turned to the left; he still 
wate, He was not angry—he did not 
erent attack me, for he glided on very 
y. If I moved to his right, he did so 


Weeds wh 


hota mcle-hole ora rat-hole in the | 





Iallowed him to come withina yard of 
|me, and then asked the others, but still 


with my eyes carefully on the snake, to | 


direct me in my backward route, since I 
| could not turn my head to direct myself, 
;}as [ had to keep facing him. They sent 
me by a very winding route, but he fol- 
lowed every turn till I got to the door. 


When finally I sat down gently on the step, | 
he glided in beneath my dressing-gown, | 
| and coiled himself on the toes of my shoes. | 
They lifted the skirt of the dressing-gown | 


to look at him, and he was frightened. and 


shot past me into the door, taking refuge | 


;}among the furniture. I picked him up, 


| and added him to my already large collec- | 


tion of livessnakes. Poor Fellow! he died 
| long ago, and his remains are in a bottle in 
|; the museum of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Now, they didn’t drive bim toward me, 
for they had remained afar off, nearly as 
far from him as they had been at first. 

**How did you du it?” they inquired; and 
I, in answer (as was my right), asked them 
to explain it. 

One believed I had some food about me 
to attract him. Another thought I had 
rubbed on my dressing-gown some drug of 
which he liked the odor. On being assured 
that these guesses were wrong, they remem- 
bered that | had kept my eye on him all the 
time and never once turned from him. They 
ssked if that was a necessary part of it. I 
said, ‘‘Yes; otherwise I could not keep con- 
trol of him.” 

Then they said, ‘‘It is magnetism, or 
hypnotism. It is by the power of your eye 
that you did it.” 

‘*No,” [ answered; ‘tit was not my eyes 
that drew him. The attraction was more 
general; but yet it was neither food, nor 
drink, nor odor of any kind. He was 
attracted toward me very powerfully in- 
deed, but the cause was neither chemical 
nor electrical.” 

Six words contain the answer: six more 
the explanation. Perhaps the reader can 
guess them. He wanted to hide beneath me, 
as the shadow was tempting, and he didn’t 
know that I wasa livingthing. The dress- 
ing gown hid my moving feet. 

Like the alphabet or the telephone, it is 
very simple when you know it, but very 
mysterious when jou don’t. 

Why throw away your money for every 
new cough syrup, when you can buy that 
standard remedy, Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup? 


What are You Drinking! 


The approach of warm weather brings 
up once more that yearly recurring ques- 
tion, What shall we drink? Of course by 
the general concensus of opinion, alcholic 
drinks are even more out of place in sum- 
mer than in winter; for their effect is 
stimulating ; and the summer drink should 
be soothing. Mr. William Browne, the 
chemist, of 889 Washington St., offers a 
variety of beverages which are at once 
soothing, palatable and most wholesome. 
To begin with, there are his Carbonated 
Lithia Waters, which he manufactures so 
as to contain the exact proportion of 
carbonite of lithia recommended by the 
distinguished English physician, Sir Alfre1 
B. Garrod, Baronet. These waters are not 
only palatable and refreshing, but they are 
of great medicinal potency, in gout, gravel, 
and anumber of other diseases. In addi- 
tion to these lithia waters, he manufac- 
tures'’the Club Soda Water,the superior 
quality of which has long since been recog- 
nizd; and Simple Aerated Waters, which 
exactly suit the tastes of those whv do not 
carefor alkaline waters, but proper drink 
churged with carbonic acid gas. He also 
manufactures and puts up in bottles,in con- 
venient packages, the celebrated Chrystal 
Lemonade, a very delightful beverage, 
especially for invalids; and a ginger ale 
that is equal in every respect to anything 
imported in this country. All of these 
waters are made from distilled water and 
are absolutely free from impurities. Cir- 
culars will be forwarded you on applica- 
tion. 


Delightful Winthrop. 


One of the most delightful resorts in the 
vicinity of Boston is Winthrop Beach. It 
| is so easily accessible, being within fif- 
| teen minutes of City Hall, that the busi- 
| ness man can live there with as much 
convenience and with as little waste of 
| time as when he lives in town; and ladies 
/can easily run in to do their shopping, 
| or to make such visits as may be necessary. 
| Winthrop will be particularly attractive 
|this year, because the new Winthrop 
Hotel has been all remodeled and refitted. 
i This hotel is delightfully located, and 





| what is equally to the point, it will this 


year be delightfully managed; for it will 


\be under the management of Mr. M. 8S. 
| Gibson, a hotel man who probably has 
more friends in New England than almost 
length and | 


any other boniface in its 


breadth. 

















Ripans Tabules : for sour stomach. 


You should keep Salvation Oil on hand; | 
it will cure all aches and p ains. Price 25 cts 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


too; if I went to his left, he did the same. | 


Kentucky Saddle Horses. 


15 


| AT 30 CHARDON ST., BOSTON. 


gentlemen's 
horses has just 


been specially trai 


all purposes. 


neck, and drive in 
harness. 
chasd a thorouglt 


will convince then 





trot, canter and single foot, also some high 


me to prove what I have said. 


For Travellers Use, 


Available in all Parts of the World, also 
Mercantile Credits, issued by 


KIDDER, 
PEABODY, 
& CO., 


113 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 
THROUGH 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, 
London, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Choice tnvestments For Sale 
BIBLIA : 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archeology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollara 
year. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwxology. Drs. 
Davis «nd Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING CoO., 


Meriden, Conn. 


Have You Tried It? 


Rock, Rye « Honey, 


—THE— 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 


For Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles. 


This remedy contains Strictly Pure Bar- 
ley, Malt, Rye Whiskey Hock Candy and 
Honey. For elderly people it is invaluable 
and ite Toning Up Properties are remark- 
able. The use of a small winegiass in a 
halfcup of water just before retiring at 
night has been found to work like a 
charm, overcoming the worn-out and de- 
bilitated condition incident to most elder- 
|\ly persons and ensures a healthful and 
| refreshing night's rest. 





A casefal and impartial consideration of 


| ex foregoing facts, based on a# large ex- 
| cstones of the use of the Great French 
omsedir. should induce atrial of this sim- 
| ple, efficient and truly valuable remedy, 
| 


as there are many worthless preparations 
made from glucose and 
We would 
caution the pablic to see that they get the 
Take no other 
brand. If your druggist does not have it 


on the market, 
the poorest quality of spirits. 


Genuine French Cordial. 


and will not get it, send to me direct. 


Price : Quarts, $1; pints, 60c. per bottle. 


For sale by all druggists. 


fole New England Agent, 
LYNN MASS.! 





My second carload of ladies’ and 
saddle 


home in Kentucky, where they have 
They are bitted per- 
fectly so that a lady can guide them 
with pleasure; they all guide by the 
Persons wishing to pur- 
for family use, carriage, teams, etc., 


will find it to their advantage to call 
and see my trained horses, and I 


suitable for heavy gentlemen to ride, safe horses for young and timid ladies. 


LETTERS of GREDIT 


EDWARD HEFFERNAN, 


and driving 
arrived from my 


ned by myself for 


double and single 


ily trained animal 





i that I have some- 


hing superior to those in common use, orregular auction horses. Their galts are walk, 


-school, several fine weight carriers, horses 
Call on 


T. EK. HOU'TCH ENS, 


30 Chardon Street, Boston. 
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English | 0ur latest styles 
_ In cases, and 

Hall | the Finest 
movements, at 

Chime moderate cost, 
| are now ready 

Clocks. | for inspection. 
sieve, Crump & Low Co, 

TREMONT AND WEST STREETS. 

f er 

The Book of the Century. 

The Century Dictionary 

Surpasses all others for scholars 
and for popular use. Prepared un- 
der the superintendence of Prof. 
William Dwight Whitney, Ph. D., 
LL. D., with the assistance of num- 
erous specialists. 

It comprises, in addition to the 
most satisfactory conclusions as to 
etymologies, a history of words, 
their various definitions and local 
uses, a condensed Encyclopedia up 
to date, and the most comprehen- 
sive collection of phrases, quota- 
tions and synomyms that has ever 
been published. 

For particulars address 
BALCH BROS.., 
New England Agents for the Century Co 
36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 
$1,000 IN PRIZES. 
WHO WILL WIN ONE? 
THE RACES OF MAN. 
PROVOKINGLY CLEVER! 

The most fascinating game invented. Everyone 
goes wild over it. 
GRAND PRIZE $500. 
132 Other Prizes. 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR GAME. 
THE KARNAC COMPANY, 
166 BEDFORD ST., ROOM 407. 





LADY would like to chaperon four young 
A ladies to the Columbian Exposition. Best ot 
references given and required. For further par- 
ticulers, address Chaperon, Office of Boston 
Comm nwealth, 25 Bromfield St. 
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MAIZE FOR THE NATION'S EMBLEM 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Upon & hundred thousand plains 
Its banners rustle in the breeze, 

O’er ali the nation’s wide domains, 
From coast to coast betwixt the seas. 


1t storms the hills and fills the vales, 
It marches like an army grand, 
The continent its presence hails, 
Ita beauty brightens all the land. 


Far back through history's shadowy page 
It shines, a power of boundless good, 
The people’s prop fiom age to age, 
The one unfailing wealth of food. 


God's gift to the New World's great need, 
That helps to build the nation’s strength, 
Up through beginnings rude to lead 
A higher race of men at length. 


How straight and tall and stately stand 
ite eerried staiks upright and strong! 

How nobly are ite outlines planned! 
What grace and charm to ii belong! 


W hat splendid curves in rustling leaves! 
What richness in its close-set gold! 

W hat largess in its clustered sheaves, 
New every year, though ages old! 


America, from thy broad breast 
lt sprang, beneficent and bright, 
Of all the gifte from heaven the beat, 
For the world’s succor and delight. 


Then do it honor, give it praise! 
A noble emblem should be ours:- 
Upon thy fair shield setthy Maize, 
More glorious than a myriad flowers, 


And let the States their garlands bring, 
Each its own lovely blossom.-sign; 
But leading all .et Maize be king, 
Holding its place by right divine. 
—|New England Magazine. 


MRS. TEDDY'S SKATING PARTY. 


BY CONSTANCE MILMAN. 


‘*How shall we go, mamma?” 

“Settle it all exactly as you 
dear; Ishall go with Sir John.” 

A general laugh greeted Lady Theresa’. 
remark. It was not a witty remark, but 
the party at Clover Court had a standard 
of witticism peculiarly their own, and uno- 
intelligible often to outsiders. 

Lady Theresa Thoyts had no daughters, 
but her four daughters-in-iaw called her 
‘mamma.’ Two were staying at Clover 
Court—Mrs. Arnold and Mrs. Teddy— 
whose husbands were respectively numbers 
two and four inthe Thoyte family. Mrs. 
Arnold, or Flu, as she was usually called, 
was short, stout, and a brilliant brunette. 
Mrs. Teddy was babyish and fair. 

It was Mrs. Teddy who made the remark 
aforesaid—‘‘How shall we go mamma?” 

The topic of the hour was skating—skat- 
ing that included an elaborate hot picnic 
anda band. It was to bea new sort of party, 
specially devised by Mrs. Teddy. Her fair, 
doll-lixe face and soft, fluffy curls were but 
the outward mask of a very strongly self- 
willed and self-concentrated nature. There 
was a certain rocky element in Mrs. 
Teddy that enabled her to withstand all 
petulant waves of emotion or discussion 
with a passive resistance that always ended 
in victory. 

The party were to drive in couples toa 
distant mere, each pair as carefully selected 
as if for a dinner party. 

‘Mamma’ had a chronic admirer of a 
heavy order, a certain Sir John O'Grady, 
who came to Clover Court every year as 
regularly as his gout and the Bath doctors 
woaid allow him. 

‘Sir John aud Lady Theresa’ was a re- 
cognized witticism that always drew veals 
of laughter. 

“Well, is it all settled?” said Mrs. Teddy 
again. She had a knack of returning to 
her point. ‘Mamma is disposed of in her 
own pony carriage, likewise Flu and Ker- 
tram Mackenzie in the dog cart, Arnold 
and Rose Delamere in his trap, and Lord 
Edwin will drive me in his curricle—so we 
are all disposed of.” 

“You have forgctten Miss Vere.” 

‘*Who is Miss Vere, mamma?” 

‘Cousin Louisa comes this evening, and 
has asked to bring a Miss Vere with her. 
Goodness knows who she is.” 

*“O, law!” Mrs. Teddy was nat choice 
in her expressions in unguarded moments. 

‘Cousin Lou don’t matter ; she neyer goes 
out before luncheon and abjuries picnics as 
if they were heretical. But this Miss 
Vere—” 

‘“‘Leave her behind,” 
practically. 


like, my 


suggested Flu, 


|He is coming here at 11 o’clock to start 
| with us.” 

Just before the dressing bell sounded a 
carriage drove up, and disgorged Miss Lou- 
isa Thoyte, an heiress and spinster of more 
than uncertain age, her maid, her cage of 
|rare foreign birds, and a slender, pale- 

faced girl, who blinked wearily at the 
brightly-lighted iiall. 

‘No one to meet me at the station! No 
one at the front dvor! Howveryodd! Is 
any oneill!” This from Miss Thoyte to 
the butler. 
| ‘No, m’m, not as I'm aware on. Her 
ladyship’s in the drawing room; I don’t 
think she heard the bell, but she is expect- 
ing of you, m’m. Your train is late!” 

‘‘Yes, my train was late, extraordinarly 
late. I shall write to the Superintendent 
of the line about it. Lilian”, in a loud 
whisper, ‘Shave you my littlebag? Ishould 
like to give the batler a temperance tract; 
he looks as if he drank.” 

‘Il think we gave the last tract to the 
cabman at Paddington—that man with the 
red face, who used such bad language when 
you paid him, and said: ‘Call yourself a 
lady, and only give me tuppencea box? A 
dressed up guy!’” 

‘‘T should have given bim in charge if we 
had not been so late; as it is, L shall write 
to the Superinteudent of the Police about 
him. {took his number on the back of my 
ticket. By the way, I gave thatup. Re 
mind me toask the station master at Fan- 
sham for it. Now come into the drawing 
room.” : 

Even as she spoke the door opened, and 
atide of people and voices fl»wed into the 
hall, all exclaiming and di-claiming at 
once; and it was fully ten minntes before 
the weary travelers reached the: seclusion 
of the upper landing. 

“{ hope you have given me the blue 
room, Theresa. L[can’t sleepin any other 
room.” 

‘ft conldn’t put you in the blue room, dear 
Louisa,” answered ber cousin-iu-law io her 
sleepy fat tones, “itis already occupied by 
Lord Edwin. Butthe parrot room is quite 
as comfortable,” opening a door as she 
spoke. 

“itis not. And the birds clinging up- 
side down on the paper make me feel sick 
[am sure the roow is damp; that hoause- 
Keeper of yours looks a noodle. What is 
that on the wall?” Miss Thoyte pointed 
triumphantly to two large marks. *Tuat 
is damp, or [am much mistaken.” 

‘The stupid workmen put half the paper 
upside down, and the General tried to pull 
it off, but he only spoiled it, and we had to 
paste on odd bits. If you think the room 
is damv, Louisa, you can gointo the blue 
room.” 

‘*But you have jast said that it is ocecu- 
pled by Lord Something-or-other, Theresa. 
Lalways said you would have softeuing of 
the brain, and, upon my word, [ think [ am 
right.” 

‘*We can change Lord Edwin's things to 
this room; he would not mind the parrots,” 
explained Lady Theresa, apparently quite 
unmoved by Miss Thoyte’s prophesies, 
though sbe complained placidly afterwards 
to Sir John that ‘the General's relations 
were very trying, and Louisa the worst of 
the lot.” 

‘**Aud where is Miss Vere’s room? She 
must be facing south on account of the 
birds. Have you brought the bronchitis 
ke tle, Lilian, in case they catch cold?” 

“Yes, Lhave everything, I think. I should 
like to go and unpack,if I may tind my 
room.” 

‘She is the daughter of my rector,” ex- 
plaived Miss Thoyte ina loud whisper, as 
the girl left the room, still laden with bag 
and birdcage. “I took a great fancy to 
her last week, and she never giggles, so I 
am taking her about with me. [go to the 
Reginald Thoytes on Saturday.” 

The Reginald Thoytes were rivals in the 
competition for Louisa Thoyte’s mouey, so 
Lady Theresa looked on all their advances 
with suspicicn. 

“You had better stay here, Louisa. 
Ragie’s house is so cold; it is on clay.” 

“Not the house, Theresa; only the 
stables. They have had it scientifically 
examined, and the house is on gravel, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the kitchen. And it is 
warmed and lit throughout with electric 
light.” 

**Warmed by electric light.” 

“No lit. I said lit by electric light.” 

“I thiok it is very unsafe,” protested 
Lady Theresa, feebly; ‘‘it will blow you 
jup some day. You'llcatch your feet in the 
| wires and break your ieg, and itis so bad 
|for the eyes. You had better stay here.” 
| ‘You had better go, Theresa, or I shall 
| never be dressed tor dinner. Eugénie, 
| Ouvrez la porte pour Miladi.” 
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,climb wi'th deliberate heaviness into the 
|}ow pony carriage, in which Sir John was 
already sitting, a black-ro»ed figure ap- 
peared in the doorway. 
| “If you please,! Lady Theresa, Miss 
| Thoyte says there issuch a draught in ber 
room she cannot possibly sit there. Would 
| you send at once for the carpenter and the 
| glazier—” 
| ‘*The butcher, and bake-, and candle- 
stick-maker,” quoted Mrs. Teddy, who was 
[standing beside her. ‘*‘My good girl, we 
areall just stariiog for the picnic; Lady 
Theresa cannot possible see about draughts 
jast now.” (In fact, the pony carriage nad 
already gone.) ‘Pin up some blankets 
over the door and shut the shatters, send 
for lamps, aod hermetically close the key- 
holes, and above ali, go and dress. We 
are to start at 11 and you will be late.” 
‘Am I going?” 
“Yes; can you 
climbed lightly and 
Edwin's 


skate?’ Mrs. Teddy 
curricle and tucked a fur rug 
round her knees. As the bigh dog-cart 
with its stepping bays drove off, Lilian 
caught the words: ‘‘——Rolleton’ will 
bring you. Beteady for him.” 

She was left alone, the rest of the party 
bad melted away; anJ, 
‘skating’ ringing in her ears, Miss Vere 
ran up the shallow oak stairs two steps at 
a time, and witha hasty message to Miss 
Thoyte, who was in the hands of her 
French maid, that ‘‘Lady Theresa would 
see about the draughts,” scrambled quickly 
into her well-worn black jacket and hat 
and thick luced-up boots. 


When she returned ta the front door, 
fully conscious of her defects beside the 
smartly fur-trimmed and velvet-jacketed 
ladies who had preceded her, a low wooden 
dogcart was coming up the drive. 

It was driven by a tall man io spectacles, 
paie-faced and stooping, in seedy brown 
coatand deer-stalker cap. Raising his cap 
politely to the solitary figure on the door- 
step he began: ‘‘Is Lady Theresa—” 


“They have all started,” said Lilian; 
somehow she did not feel shy of this shab- 
by, sad-looking man. ‘*Mrs. Teddy said 
you would drive me; at least”—seeing his 
look of surprise—‘if your name is Rolle- 
ton? [ caught the name Rolleton, [ think.” 

‘*My name is Rolleton,” he said simply, 
“bat [think they must have meant my 
brother, Col. Rolleton; he was to have 
joined the skating party, I believe; but he 
—well, in fact, he is not quite well this 
morning, and as [ was driving to a distant 
farm, I brought his excuses. But have 
you no other means of going to Fansham 
Mere? Has Lady Theresa left you alone?” 


“Yes. Lama stranger, yousee. I only 
came with Miss Louisa Thoyte Jast night, 
and [ imagine that the party had been 
planned beforehand. It does not matter 
at all, 
isa pond pear.” 

“Are you fond of skating?” His eye 
had noticed the sKates that hung from her 
wrist. 

“Yes, Llike it better than anything. I 
was at school in Dresden for some years, 
and so [ learned to skate better thao I 
could have done in England.” 

“If you willallow ne I[ will drive you 
to Fansham Mere. Itis almest on my 
way, and Lcan go on and come back for 
you. Jump in,” he continued kindly. 
“Are you well wrappd up? That coat 
does not look very warm.” 

**[t isthe only one I have,” said Lilian 
very simply. ‘‘There are four of us at 
home, and we cannot have many new 
clothes.” 

‘*Where is home?” Tuis pale, sad-faced 
man asked abrupt questions, but his eyes 
were kind, and Lilian felt more at ease 
with him than with the two dandified offi- 
cers and fatuous Lord Edwin. 

**In Lincolnshire. My father’s name is 
Vere, and he is rector of Thackstolme. 
Miss Thoyte lives at Thackstolme Court. 
you know.” 

“Vere? Tbat name is familiar to me. 
There was adon at Oxford of that name, 
who coached me fora year. Is your fath- 
er’s name Heury?” 

“Yes. We lived in Oxford till I was 
fourteen, then we moved to the rectory 
and I went abroad to study music and 
languages. I shall have to go out and 
teach when I am five and twenty.” 

“Are you any good at music?” He 
looked into his companion’s face as he 
spoke and was startled at the glow on her 
cheeks produced by the keen air, by the 
brightness of her eyes, and her swect 
smile. 

*‘I might have been a professional,” she 
answered briefly, ‘‘if we could have aftord- 
ed more lessons. [ studied with——and 
—,” naming two of the best foreign mas- 


skillfally into Lord | 


with the word | 


I shall go fora walk; perhaps there | 


MAY» 


that Lady Theresa wil! 
if [ask her.” 

He speaks rather autoc; 
Lilian; and then they ¢ 
talk over music, and Brahm’. ) 
ductions, until, by a sharp. 
wooded road, they can 
scene. 

A sheet of water, 
stretched away indefi: 
small groups of skaters 
touches of red in cloak o; 
to the picture. On the | 
pines and bare, drooping 
neath them the dead bra 
and sere. The midday xy 
twigs lightly tipped w 
robin, perche ! on the ic: 
and fearless from bung 
fer crumbs. 

| Handing the reins to 

| Vere’s charioteer jumped 
}ed her to Lady Theresa, w 
| tain of fur and rugs, with 
| charcoal arrangement. 

| ‘Dear me, Lord R let 
unexpected! I am so glad io 
And Miss—er, Miss Ver 
come to be with Lord Ro 

Lillian flushed rosily. 
;jcome with some one w 
| Clover Court at eleven, a: 
|the name RKolleton; 
geotieman kindly 
| brother was ill.” 

“The Colonel i'l?” iy 
who sat, another mountai: 
by Lady Theresa’s side 
that, my lord, but glad ¢ 
Long time since I saw y 
not—” 

‘Not since my wife 
Rolleton, calmly. 

Meanwhile, Lady Theresa was apo 
ing profusely for her trouble he had tare 
in bringing Miss Vere to the picnic. Yo» 
could she believe her cars when [ors 
Rolleton assured her he bad 
his drive and wished 
Vere’s acquaintance. 

‘“‘[ knew her father 
she tells me she plays. 

devoted to music; 
dinner to-morrow? 
delighted to see vou.” 

Lord R >lleton forgot his 
to an outlying farm and staid on 
Theresa’s side. He was no skater, boty 
joined the luncheon party and admin 
Miss Vere’s brilliant color and sparkie 
eyes. She was io her element, sod the 
other women watched her ens 
she skimmed gracefully up and ¢ 
cut intricate figures; and ‘the 
tively squabb'ied for the hono: 

w th her. 

Lord Rolleton insisted on 
back to Clover Court. 

Mrs. Teddy was sold, and said 

“Just think of that 
most exclusive and richest 
county, and said to be inconsolable! And 
she got him to drive her here, f 
that tipsy brother, the Coloue Artfu 
little minx!” 

The diuner party at Rolleton Manor, ss 
planned by Lord Rolleton, came of |b 
next day, and the nost devoted bimsel 
with characteristic simplicity, Miss 
Vere, and was not disappointed, Dat 
indeed, charmed by her masteriy | 
ance on the pianoforte. 

Miss Vere, the despised 
‘Cousin Louisa’—who, woridy oi 5 
as she was, looked on hugels 
girl’s success—took her 
expressed admiratiou very quieuy 

“He is the most outspoken 0 
met, but his eyes are so kin | 
was a friend directly [ saw him yest! pnts 
she said to Mrs. Teddy when tiey returns 
to Clover Court. 

“She must have known Pc: 
somehow and made up to {im fri lm 
first,” said Mrs. Teddy to Lord Edws 
but Mrs. Teddy professed great iriepas!: 
ever after for Lilian Vere, wico per arent 
riage to Lord Rolleton was an accomprss” 
fact, and told every one she Lac mauve 
match. 

However, Lord Rolleton s4 
in what she called ‘his auto's 
that he did not approve of Mrs. += 
of the Clover Court people generasy, ' 
when Miss Louisa Thoyte left the bulk 0° 
her money to Lilian Rolleton tict® the 
war to the knife for a time betwee ™ 
two houses.-—[ Temple Bar. 
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*Can’t offend Cousin Louisa,” said Lady The morning dawned redly ani frostily, is 
Theresa, io her sleepy voice. | A typical skating day, with little wind and 


“I know,” said Mrs. Teddy, triumphantly; |aclear white sky, that would presently be 


{ment of Venezuela, it 


soul who cares for mu- | ®PPropriation of sagen” an 
She 1s a0 


ters of technique. 
**Toere is nut a 4 h 
sic about here. Can you come to Ruileton | im historical research. 


‘*Arnold has chosen to ask Col. Rolleton. 
Let him drive her to Fansham Mere.” 

‘That horrid man?” Lady Theresa hardly 
raised her voice—she was patting her pug’s 
back violently: it suffered from a deeply- 
asthmatical cough. 

‘That is the only conclusion of the mat- 
ter, mamma; either Miss Vere must stay 


behind, or she mast go with Col. Rolleton | 


| blue and shiniog under the genial presence 
of the wintry sun. 

The various members of the expedition 
assembled on the doorstep, and carts, traps, 
and carriages were being led up and down 
by coachmen and helpers. Skates and 
wraps were pecked, huge baskets filled a 
game-cart, all was bustle and preparation. 

Justas Lady Theresa was preparing to 


Manor and play tome? My sister will be 
delighted t» invite you.” 

“Tam only a visitor for a few days at 
Clever Court; besides, I am _ there only 
on sufferance with Miss Thoyte.” 

“I will ask the whole party to dinner,” 
he said coolly. ‘‘We do not entertain 
now, not since—not since my wife died.” 
he continued simply; ‘‘but I have no doubt 
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rHEIR WHIST PARTY. 
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eves,’ *8reed. In the first hand 
nig 7 ‘eventricks and counted her 


© next time she had only four 
‘redited her opponents with 
it went on. All she took 
ers; al! she lacked of seven 
her adversaries. MULuck ran 
er. They talked of every- 
appened in the past week, 
that hadn’t; but nothing 
The fair scorer offered 
use the phrase of the 
1n that cannot carry a scrub 
se forone afternoon, hasn't 
to play whist. The same 
with their game. 
s flushed with victory and so 
Ke eos ~ “Uperior skill that it couldn’t 


to 











wid me Tee scorer and her partner 

in lime evens itself up, and 

iy ..Z82 and his wife who played 

tame aan of cribbage and his wife 

Su. > ‘wo games ahead, where- 
ay 





tarted in for 





15,000 more. 








(For myself, I had always beard that it 
was the man who beat.) The story was 
cited to show the luc: of cards, rather 
than the luck of matrimony, which it al- 
ways seemed to me needed a defender in 
the case. What made those two people 
play cribbage so much? Didn’t he have to 
zo tomarket? Couldn't he hang pictures? 
Was the door locked and the furnace all 
right? What was his purpose in life? I 
doubt if that was a happy home, however 
evenly luck was divided between its part- 
ners. Perhaps it was bad luck. But this 
is immaterial. Luck was well discussed, 
and thus the last hand was played. This 
time Idid watch the game. Luck fol- 
lowed its old cuurse, and the scorer pa- 
tiently but bravely markcd up two more 
points for her opponents. 

‘**How is it, ladies,” asked the man of the 
house, ‘that you stop playing when one 
side has only five tricks and the others only 
six, and still the scorer gives two points 
to her antagonists? 

‘*Why, we have all played all our cards,” 
they cried together. 


And they had. It was Saturday, That 
morning, the children, h:me from school, 
had taken the two-spots and t e three- 


spots ontof the two whist packs for some | 
purposes of their own, and hadn't put them 
back. The gam» had been going on for 
three ho rs with only forty-four cards, 
and the scorer had been giying the other 
side the benefit of the two missing tricks 
ali the afternoon. 

This discovery ruined much of the philo- 


sophical talk about the way luck runs, 
ard ruined the scores, too, and had its 
effect on some of the tempers. But the 


ill-natured man-in-his-own-house, who had 
been vo'ed no player, had the unkindoess 
to ask if somebody hada’t mentioned early 
in the session that the undesired Iloyle 
said something about “first count your 
cards.” Had anybody done it? 

The fair scorer paid no attention to this 
impertinent inquiry, but anvounoced to her 
fair associates that they would play the 
next Saturday at some other house. 


Waker. 





A Money 

It is so bard to get employment now and 
sv hard to make money, tnat I know others 
would like to know how they can make a 


little money, as have done. Tell your 
sub-cribers they can get all the jewelry, 


table-ware, knives, forks and spoons they 
can plate, and make $25 a week. The 
plating outfit costs $5. L bought mine from 
H. F. Delno & Co,, of Colambus, Onio. It 
plates gold, silver and nickel. 

worth of plating the first day. 


The work 


is done so nicely that everybody seeing it | 


wants work done, This machine is the | 
greatest money maker [I ever saw. Why 


should any one be out of employment or 
out of money, when they can, by using my 
experience, always have money in the house 
and have alittle tospend too? Any one can 
get circulars by addressing H. F. Delno 


& Co., Columbus, Ohio. K. JARRETT. 
(} AYLOR 

Url WHISKIES 

— 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusei Oil. 


NOT sold In bulk or by measure. Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wino Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature ———— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 
198-200 Lincoln {Street, Boston. 














SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


(GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchants and 


Druggists. 
- Send for Price List. 


HORSE AMBULANCE 


ON CALL AT 


BOSTON VETERINARY. HOSPITAL, 
549 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 
Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 


Dr. Edward C, Beckett, 
DOGS, Dr. Daniel D. Lee,| 
50c. 


Attending { 
Surgeons, l 








Dr. Wilbert Soule. 
Shoeing forge at regular rates. Calls m 


ade night 
and day, Telephone, 992,Tremont.; | Bal 


Oe ee 


I did $4 70 | 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 cents in stamy * for illustrated | 
catalogue. ‘The New E» gland and the 
South,’ describing 1000 es ites. 


Will Exchange for a Sm ll Farm. 
Reading, 12 miles out on B. & M.R.R. 
dally, fare 1. ‘4 cents, pleasantly situated cottage 
of 5 rooms with basement kitchen, plazza, stable | 
and sheds clapboarded and patoted, garden of | 
one acre with choice collection fruit, corner of 
two gooe streets, 5 minutes walk from Reading | 
Square. Price $2,100. $1000 can remain On morte 
gage at 5 per cent. | 





66 trains | 


In the Fine Old Town of Wellesley. | 

Sold to settle the estate acres surrounded by 
fine estates, rich level land, has been used for 
market gardening, great soll for vegetables, bor- | 
dered by a brook, 2 story house 8 rooms and un- | 
finished attic, painted and blinded, piazza; shaded 
by fine elms, new barn, excellent neighborhood. 
Price, $4000. 

An Attractive Old Homestead. 


7 
7s) 


| 
Fine walks and drives in every direction, 68 
acres, level and free from stones, enough wood 
and fruit for home use, 2 story large 
rooms, barn 36 x 40, both in good repatr. Price 
$4,000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, or 
Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 


house, 7 


Auburndale. 


BQueen Anne house, 7 high studded rooms, fin 
ished in evpress, bath room, furnace, bay win- 
dow, plizza on feont and side, rooms well fur- 
nished, black walnut, antique oak and ash furni- 
ture, curtains, carpets, etc., all included, Shade 
trees about the house, lot 5000 feet, 3 minutes walk 
from station. Price only $3,600. $600 cash. 


Melrose. 





| 
MP2 story Queen Anne house, 7 rooms anu vath- | 
room, large lot 80.0 feet, with fruit, good neigh- 
borhood, price only $3000, terms to sit; nlso 
building lot 6000 feet on corner of two good streets, | 
fine location, price 15 cents per foot. | 


Newtonville.| 


A“ fine corner lot containing 10,500 feet, with 
fruit, nearly new Queen Anne house, 13 rooms 
and bath, hot and cold water, s'cam heat, electric 
bells and lighting, gas, set tubs, a well bulilt,house 
with hardwood floor. Price, $7,500. 


An Artist’s Home. 


At West Roxbury with fine lot 17,000 feet, fruit 
| for home use, French roof cottage, 8 rooms and 
lpyath, hotand cold water, furnace, piazza, bay 
window, fine shade trees, stavle and conservatory. 
Price, $4,5°0, or will exchange for a farm. Geo. 
H. Chapin & Co 257 Washington St. 


| 


Cambridge.r 


Four nearly new houses, 8 tenements, 5 rooms 
and bath each, built in most thorough manner, 
rented for $1296 a year, 16,000 feet of land. Price 
$16,000. Will exchange for a farm. 


Lisbon, N. H. 


| On the outskirts of the village, less than 3; a 
mile from station, 2 story Queen Anne house 
built In 1890, 9 rooms and bath, hot and cold water, 
furnace, 2 bay windows, 2 piazzas, the house is 
finished in hardwood oak, ash and whitewood, 
cost $2,750 to build, garden of }¢ acre with fruit, 
bordered by the Amonoosuc, grand scenery, 
good neighborhood. Price $2600. 
will exchange for a residence near Boston. 


Farm and Mill Property. 


With a good waterpower, 35 acres in the village, 
% mile from station, churches, schools, etc., rich | 
oll, cuts 20 tons hay, keeps 8 head cattle and | 
eam, cream sold at creamery in the village, 
plenty fruit, some wood buil lings in good repair, 
aqueduct water, house 9 rooms, fire lawn and 
shade trees, barn, carriage house, sheds and 
grist and cider mill, 25 horse power wheel, 1! feet 
head and fall. Price $3200. Apply to E. 8. Proc 
tor, Athol, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washing. 
ton St. 


Good Farm 16 Miles Out. 


Ten minutes walk from depot, 50 acres, level 

ad free from stones, cuts 15 tons hay, soape § 
head stock, good orchard, 300 cords standing 
wood, brook runs through; lig story house 8 
rooms, painted and blinded, an old houge of 4 
rooms, 2 barns. with cellar, silo, all in good 
repair. Price $3000 One half cash. 

Chelsea. 

Well located corner lot 12,384 feet, 254 story 
yiated roof house, 14 rooms ¥ feet studded, furnace, 
hot and cold water, ete. Price $10,500, will ex- 
cr ange for a farm or business. 


Newtonville. 


Attractive residence with 17,170 feet ofj land, 
corner two good streets, 2}¢ story slate roof, 
13 rooms, all modern conveniences. Price $5500, 
or will exchange for a farm. 


*ramingham. 


Including stock and tools, 20 acres, bordered by 
the Sudbury River, good soil, keeps three cows 
and horse, 10 minutes walk from station and 
village, fruitin variety, house 9 rooms, painted 
and blinded, also cottage of 5 rooms, barn, shed, 
hennery and shop, price $2000, including horse, 
3 cows, swine, carryall, buggy, express wagon, 
cart and all farming tools. 


Grand Occan View. 


@Must be sold to settle estate, 4 acres at Hyan- 
nis, bordered by a pond filled with fish, ten min- 
utes walk from good beach, station and village, 
excellent buildings built by a retired ship master 
of best material; cost $6000; story house, 12 
large high rooms well furnished, parlor 16 x 37, 


REAL ESTATE | 


| desired. 


Kasy terms, or 


| vree carriage to and from the depot. 


15 


New York & New England 
RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMGUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Vin NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND ATR LINE ROUTE, 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P, M., due at 
¥.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fat. $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for ths 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Kroadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

I. DP. BARTON, General Superintendent. 

Ww. R. BARCOCK, General Passenger Agent 


‘FITCHBURG .°. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 
On and after Jan’y 7, 1803, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


“EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


A. M. 
11.3 war ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleepiny 
6.45 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars 
Sleeving Car 
to Troy‘ 


§.45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
roy. 
Albany. Parlor Car to Troy. 
3.00 Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Chicago. 
11.15 


Albany 
9.00 
Line art via Erie and Boston Line 
P.M. NIGIT EXPRESS. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 


| ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
8.00 treal. 
A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Partor 


| 10.3 Cars to Montreal. 


| ’M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
3.05 Vt 


7 30 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
' to Montreal. 

| Daily 

Time-Tables and further information on appli 


cation. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen"! Pass. Agt., 


Boston, Maas. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fev. seconds. 


GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Rates" 
$2.00 per day. 


Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 


Suropean plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


THE NEW WINTHROP, 


WINTHROP BEACH, MASS. 
M.S. GIBSON, Manager. 


Winthrop Beach is only fifteen minutes ride 
from Boston by ratl or steamer. This prope ty 
has been purchased by a syndicate, who wv il 
make many improvements, when finished, itv ‘11 








carriage house, shed and hennery, all in good 
repair, fine shade trees and lawn, plenty of fruit. 
Price only $2500, $500 cash... 

Melrose. 

Will exchange for a farm, 7 minutes} walk from 
Melrose Highlands station, 2% story Queen Apne 
house, 9 rooms and bath, stable with cellar, 21,000 
feet, 30 choice fruit trees. Price $5000; excellent 

neighborhood. 





make one of the most popular resorts near Bost: p. 
| The New Winthrop willbe epen Jume &. Si nd 
for circulars till June 1, to 403 Washington sir et, 
Boston. 


LADY would like to chaperon four young 
| A ladies to the Columbian Exposition. best of 
For iurther ,ar- 
of Bovion 


| references given and required. j 
ticulars, address Chap: ron, Office 
Comm nwealth, 25 Bromfield St. 















i 1G BOSTON CO) MMONW BALTH. 


; MAT, 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov't Report. | A SU RPRISE 1 ] | 
Baking = 





Our Offer Accepted 
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x BOSTON AGENTS, NE W ROYAL COLLECTIONS: n cknow C pment: | This concern is . - i 
ae : ne Messrs. Bi yd, White & Co. of Phi l i have been the . } ; 
i .. E. FLETCHER & CO., ‘ Royal Cx llection of Piano Music.’ phia, pelos: retired from the wholesali ic | HOUSE of the Si . 
: m ae | ‘ arefully selected gems ) pleces 160 pages. carpet business, I, as their New England ithe ages eed = ar 
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i HEADQUARTERS 1 Royal Collection of Dance Music agent, acting under their instructions, hat iMIL LS productions KONXBI R 
*- — f | - a ad Waltzes, Polkas, ete 46 pieces this day accepte d the « id r made by Vessrs the EAST. All t : ts 
A : TRADE MARK. | ra . : : : THOS. OCALLAGHAN & CO. and have |STYLES were y 
$ Royal Collection of Ballads. sada aute tea - » etock of Carnets |UPOD their retirement 
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|| Royal Collection of Songs with Cho CHAS. P. STOCKMAN, | EXTRA SUPERS 
penyrare V. E. Agent for Messrs. Boyd, White | 
.* Pr! | ee | | Full of variety; 41 songs with choruses. 160 pages P C Ph ; os : ty = sa ALL WOOL, 
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a r *World’s Fair Piano Music Collection.’ 9g page 
ae Music Collection. 0 
& H. A. at S 3! compositions ;fhandsome title page in colors. C. per yard, A DOUBLE EXTRA 
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7 No. 158 Boylston{[Street, *\World’s Fair. Dance-music Collection.’ Satie a" 
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, Auidincin en trmans|  Moquettes ae 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL) mavernyorraums — | $3._6Q Per Rol 


Prices: Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, bites 
$1.25; Cloth, Gilt, $2.00, 


> “Lire | INSURANCE "COMPANY, “New Harvard Song Book.’ 75c. and $1. 00 Per yard. | 500 rolls, “We bave bout 500 1 


500 rolls. We have abo 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. All the new Harvard gongs for the last three Worth $1.50 Per Yard. at the above price. 
7 years. Yeo pages, paper, $f. = ‘ a 
f We guarantee these goods to be in 
ys «) De « w e P +4 
! smeiTiIEe. acid Oe oor .281.87 College Songs. perfect condition and but a short ume | JAPANESE RUGS, 
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& é : Se et &1. 
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im paneies. Dvery 2er"e fe eecsenes values te| a ’ OX ur Ta S rl S ices nea sages Oy 
x trender and paid-up insurance values to x45 in.. ° 3 
4 which the insured 1s entitled by the Massachusetts American Patriotic Songs, —~aT— * ere MWe, 
ie Statute. JUST ISSUED. 19 ft. x 12 ft. er a1: 2,00 
Pamphlets, rates and values {for any age sent 


= on application to the Company's Office. A splendid collection of carefully selected 65c. Per Yard. | Come tale if you wish to secure any 
oe 4 ‘ aie. al 











, ational lyrics, with words and music complete | these rugs. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. whee cpt gover Be Agen ee lll ogy ig: c sie tts gs 

 * ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr etc. : in the collection. ‘The book will satisfy ali Worth 85c. Per Yard. is 

| 8s. F. TRULL,Secretary. who desire the music of our native land, in this Q 

BS WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, | Convenient and cheap form. It is especially No dealer can buy them as low as we are FINE UALITY | SMYRNA RUGS, 
* a ea * 4 Useful for Patriotic Occasions. Price, 50c. selling them to the public 1 18x36 in. ce . OF 
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i 3 iT «| Contains, besides the songs, national t 8 Be De COME EARLY. GELS Tbs secceccocescccsccccas eee 
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, ESuccessors to G. vo. sppiown & Co., 453-463 Washington St., Boston. New French Restaurant 
304 WASHINGTON ST. ‘ C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NY. | 
nt ee SE " ; : & NOW OPEN, 
A P fi ( TRUSSES | WARD PLACE 
; O CURE NO PAY | Feriec | OBESITY BELTS, 27-29 HAY 
- NO MOUSTACHE ba 0 BAY Fi iti } THE MOsT SATISF AC- | me LY bet on Eyed from J 
" & 5 | I ing ( TORY IN USE. | table claret; 60c. without win 
» XRUGGIS | | DR. PHELEI Pt Restaurant a la carte 4 ay 
: : | > ore "IN > Ms. 
; EAD. BIRKHOLZ)- | Made from an old one at HODGES’ BLEACH. | 20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum.| PRIVATE DINING wench 
PROF OLZy, t l W inte 8 et, Bos to B yr vo ok Ser ss Spd: pose RES ~ gage } SY , , Proj rietor. 
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make than any First-Class Shoe made in the ts where you can yeP 
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